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Survey of the World 


Ths Demecratht At the beginning 


National Convention 0! the Democratic 
National Conven- 


tion in Baltimore, on the 25th ult., 
William J. Bryan strenuously opposed 
the election of Alton B. Parker to be 
temporary chairman. He had urged 
delegates to prevent the election of 
Judge Parker, saying the latter was the 
most cOnspicuous representative of the 
reactionary element of the party, and 
that, having the financial support of 
Thomas F. Ryan and August Belmont 
in 1904, he had received 1,250,000 less 
votes than had been given to the Demo- 
cratic ticket four years earlier. In the 
national committee, 31 had voted for 
Parker and 20 for Ollie M.. James, of 
Kentucky. Before.the convention assem- 
bled, Mr. Bryan published a statement, 
repeating his argument against Parker 
and saying a majority of the members 
of the committee were slavishly under 
the control of the predatory interests 
which had nominated Taft at Chicago. 
At the opening session he nominated 
Senator Kern, of Indiana, asserting that 
Parker had refused to withdraw for the 
sake of harmony. Mr. Kern, addressing 
the convention, declined the nomination 
and asked Parker to join him in naming 
Senator O’Gorman for the office. Fail- 
ing in this, the Indiana Senator nomi- 
nated Mr. Bryan, but Judge Parker was 
elected by a vote of 579 to 510. Mr. 
Bryan had referred to the forces behind 
Parker, and had deplored the opening of 
the convention by a paralyzing speech 
from such a man. About half of Judge 
Parker’s address was an attack upon the 
Republican “brawl” at Chicago. The 
remainder was satisfactory Democratic 


doctrine about the tariff, Trusts and the 
‘corrupt alliance’ of the Republican 
party with special privilege. He sought 
to conciliate Mr. Bryan, suggesting that 
the latter should be made chairman of 
the platform committee. On the follow- 
ing day Mr. Bryan declined that office, 
saying he desired to be free to support a 
minority report, if there should be one. 
A short session on the second day was 
given up to political speeches, but at a 
second session the convention decided 
that adoption of the platform should fol- 
low the nomination of a ticket. It also 
abrogated the unit rule under certain 
conditions, adopting a minority report 
from the committee on rules. There 
was a vigorous debate, the contest relat- 
ing especially to Ohio’s delegation, 
where the unit rule would hold for Gov- 
ernor Harmon nineteen Wilson dele- 
gates elected by Congressional districts. 
The minority report, approved by a vote 
of §6514 to 495%, excepted from the 
operation of the rule such delegates as 
had been elected in districts under a 
State primary law. This decision was 
favorable to Governor Wilson. Ollie M. 
James, Senator-elect from Kentucky, 
was elected permanent chairman without 
opposition. His address was radically 
Democratic, and in it he commended 
Mr. Bryan. At the night session on the 
third day, when the nominating speeches 
were about to be made, Mr. Bryan 
caused a sensation by introducing the 
following resolutions : 

“Resolved, That in this crisis 1n our party’s 
career and in our country’s history, this con- 
vention sends greeting to the people of the 
United States and assures them that the party 


of Jefferson and of Jackson is still the cham- 
pion of popular government and of. equality 
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before the law. As proof of our fidelity to 
the people, we hereby declare ourselves op- 
posed to the nominatiori of any candidate for 
President who is the representative of, or is 
under any obligation to, J. Pierpont Morgan, 
Thomas F. Ryan, August Belmont, or any 
other member of the privilege-hunting and 
favor-seeking class. 

“Resolved, That we demand the withdrawal 
from this convention of any delegate or dele- 
egates constituting or representing the 
above-named interests.” 

Mr. Ryan was a delegate from Virginia 
and Mr. Belmont a delegate from New 
York. Mr. Bryan asked unanimous con- 
sent for action upon the resolutions. 
There was a bitter debate. He said the 
three men named were connected with 
the merciless and despotic Money Trust. 
Two of them were in Baltimore with 
their paid attorneys, and there was a 
plan on foot to sell the Democratic party 
into bondage to the predatory interests 
—a most brazen, insolent and impudent 
attempt to enslave the American people. 
There were sharp responses to his re- 
marks. Some cried, “Go over to Roose- 
velt!” Mr. Bryan said he would with- 
draw the second resolution if the Vir- 
ginia and New York delegations should 
ask him to do so. There was no action® 
in the New York delegation, but he was 
informed that Virginia desired with- 
drawal. The second resolution having 
been laid aside, the first one was adopted 
by a vote of 889 to 196. Some voted 
against it at first and then changed their 
attitude. The several candidates were 
then formally commended to the conven- 
tion in long speeches. On _ the_ first 
ballot, Friday evening, the figures ‘were 
as follows: Clark, 44114; Wilson, 324; 
Harmon, 148; Underwood, 11714; Mar- 
shall, 31; Baldwin, 22; Sulzer, 2; Bry- 
an, 1. Twelve ballots were taken before 
adjournment (at 3.05 a. m.) and until 
the tenth there was little change. On 
that ballot the votes of New York were 
shifted to Clark from Harmon, the latter 
falling to 31, while Clark’s total rose to 
556. On Saturday the convention bal- 
lotted for eleven hours, and the roll was 
called fourteen times. On the twenty- 
sixth ballot, Clark had fallen to 463% 
and Wilson’s total had grown to 
40714, while 112% were counted for 
Underwood. After the twenty-sixth 
ballot the convention adjourned until 
Monday. On Monday afternoon Wilson 
was leading the poll, and had 29 of 


Indiana’s 30 votes. Mr. Bryan on 
Saturday evening made a sensational 
speech explaining his vote. He with- 
held his vote from Clark so long as New 
York’s vote should be recorded for him. 
He would take the same position with 
respect to any other candidate. There 
was much disorder. Mr. Bryan was 
asked whether he would support a ticket 
nominated by the aid of New York’s 
votes. Some thought his answer was 
evasive. He finally said, however, that 
he expected to support the nominees of 
the convention and did not expect to see 
any one nominated who would, permit 
himself to be a partner of Morgan, Ryan 
and Belmont. On Sunday there were 
conferences, but the deadlock seemed 
firmly held. Mr. Clark quarreled with 
Mr. Bryan. The latter suggested as 
candidates in support of any one of 
whom a comprom' might satisfactorily 
be reached: Senaiur Kern, of Indiana; 
Senator-elect James, of Kentucky; and 
Senators Culberson, of Texas, Rayner, 
of Maryland, and O’Gorman, of New 
York. 


The Republican There were. indications 


last week that Mr. 
Roosevelt and his po- 
litical supporters were waiting for the 
final action of the Democratic conven- 
tion. But they- were not idle. There 
were several conferences, and two or 
three public meetings. In Colorado, 
Judge Lindsey incorporated the Pro- 
gressive party of that State. This name 
has been pre-empted by regular Repub- 
licans in Pennsylvania. One Republican 
elector in Virginia announced his: inten- 
tion to vote for Roosevelt. Governor 
Johnson appointed a committee of eight- 
een. Among those named were Sen- 
ators Clapp, Dixon and Poiridexter; 
Governors Aldrich and Vessey; James R. 
Garfield, Gifford Pinchot, William Allen 
White, Judge Lindsey, E. A. Van Val- 
kenburg and William R. Prendergast. 
Governor Aldrich declined to serve. 
Other recent supporters of Mr. Roose- 
velt who will not assist the third party 
movement are Governor Hadley, Gov- 
ernor Deneen, Senator Borah, Charles R. 
Crane, William L. Ward and Ormsby 
McHarg. The last named, who was em- 
ployed in connection with delegate con- 
tests in the South, said (according to 


Bolters 
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newspaper interviews) that he would do 
nothing to imperil the election of Mr. 
Taft, altho he believed Mr. Roosevelt 
had been cheated out of a nomination at 
Chicago. The latter, he added, had been 
surrounded in that city by men who did 
him more harm than good. As set forth 
_ by them immediately after adjournment 
at Chicago, the purpose of the Roosevelt 
leaders was to run separate tickets only 
in those States where the Roosevelt ele- 
ment does not control the organization, 
and to try to gain the electoral votes in 
other States without duplicating the 
party machinery. But their present pur- 
pose is said to be to have separate and 
distinct tickets everywhere. Mr. Pren- 
dergast, Comptroller of New York City, 
issued on the Ist an address or appeal to 
Republicans and Democrats, urging 
them to “enroll themselves in defense of 
honesty in political work and the advo- 
cacy of genuine principles of political, 
social and industrial reform.” He repre- 
sents New York on the committee ap- 
pointed by Governor Johnson. A new 
party is a necessity, he says: 

“There must be no mistaking the gravity 
of the task, but I will appeal to those who 
believe in the moral glory of American de- 
mocracy. Let those who have this faith 
undertake the labor, which involves the 
contest of every place to be voted for by 
the people at the coming election, from 
President, Congressmen, Senators and As- 
semblymen to the lowest office on the list. 
A provisional organization for the State of 
New York will be effected without delay, 
to be followed as quickly as possible by a 
permanent organization.” 


Senator La Follette has published a bit- 
ter denunciation of Mr. Roosevelt and 
the methods used to promote his candi- 
dacy. Senator Lodge, formerly an inti- 
mate friend of the ex-President, says to 
the public that he is a supporter of the 
Taft ticket. He emphasizes the party’s 
firm stand for constitutional principles 
and the independence of the courts. 


General 
leader of the negro 
revolutionists, was 
killed, on the 27th, during an engage- 
ment with Government troops com- 
manded by Lieutenant Delatorre, who 
shot him in a hand-to-hand encounter. 
This was done near Micara, and on the 
following day the dead leader’s body was 


The Cuban Revolt 
Dying Out 


E stenoz, - 
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shown in Santiago. The rebels near 
Guantanamo at once hoisted a flag of 
truce. General Monteagudo said the end 
of the rebellion was at hand. At the end 
of last week it was reported that the 
rebels were dispersing. Our Govern- 
ment ordered that six warships in Cuban 
waters should return at once to their 
home stations. There was but little 
fighting, last week, before the death of 
Estenoz. In one engagement five ne- 
groes were killed, and in another ten. 
The Government’s commander, General 
Monteagudo, asserted that_since the be- - 
ginning of the revolt only four of his 
men had been killed. The three newspa- 
pers in Havana which have attacked the 
Gomez Government, at least one of them 
asserting that the revolt was instigated 
or procured by Gomez to serve his po- 
litical ambition, defy him to prosecute 
them. The editors of two of them are 
not in Cuba, and the editor of the third 
is immune because he is a member of 
Congress. 





Mexico's At the end of last week 
Revolutionists General Huerta’s army 
was only fifteen miles 

from Bachimba, the place chosen by 
Orozco for the decisive battle. Huerta 
had advanced slowly and was said to be 
awaiting attacks upon Juarez by General 
Sanjinez, who was moving eastward 
from a point near Douglas, Ariz., and by 
Colonel Sanchez, who was approaching 
Chihuahua from the northeast. There 
were indications that Orozco was practi- 
cally surrounded. One hundred and 
twenty of his men, surrendering in 


- Sonora, said he had very little ammuni- 


tion. The decisive battle with Huerta 
was promised for the 27th; later it was 
said that the date might be July 2 or 3. 
Reports that Orozco was negotiating for 
a surrender appeared to be confirmed on 
the 29th by dispatches from the Mexican 
capital. These said that Madero had de- 
cided to make no reply to Orozco’s offer 
to lay down arms if there should be am- 
nesty for all. Huerta, confident of vic- 
tory, the dispatches added, advised that 
no attention be paid to such a proposi- 
tion. Because a battle at Juarez was 
expected, a considerable force of Texas 
rangers assembled at El Paso. It was 
asserted that if shots should cross the 
border the rangers would enter Mexico 
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and take part in the fight. On the 29th, 
Colonel Diaz, a rebel officer, was exe- 
cuted at Juarez for leaving the front, 
coming to that city and trying to start a 
mutiny in the garrison there. There 
were reports of the execution of many 
prisoners taken in battle. From the 
south came a story that 200 of Zapata’s 
men had been killed after their surren- 
der. There was a three hours’ battle 


near Huitzilac, in Morelos, it was said,. 


and 200 prisoners taken by the victorious 
Federal army had been hanged to trees 
in the edge of the forest. In the north, 
it was asserted, Colonel Sanchez had 
captured and executed thirty rebels go 
miles east of Juarez. At Velardena, 
50 miles west of Torreon, drunken brig- 
ands lined up seventeen Americans in 
front of a barn, threatening them 
with death if they did not pay a ran- 
som of $1,000,000. For $3,500, how- 
evet, they spared the lives of these 
men. Orozco has taken possession 
of mines and factories abandoned by 
alarmed Americans, and is working 
the properties for his own profit. 


Much loss of life and property has been 
caused in the city of Guanajuato by 
floods which followed a cloudburst. 

In Los Angeles, on the 25th, there was 
a riot when Ricardo Flores Magon and 
three of his associates were sentenced to 
be imprisoned for eleven months for vio- 


lation of our neutrality laws. 
publishes a paper there. He is an an- 
archist. During Madero’s revolution he 
and his followers attempted to establish 
an anarchist community in Lower Cali- 
fornia. When the sentences were an- 
nounced, about a hundred Magonists at- 
tacked the police who guarded the 
courts. Several of them were arrested. 


Magon 


On June 25 a number of 
suffraget hunger-strik«rs 
were released from Hol- 
loway Prison—presumably _ because 
physicians certified that they were physi- 
cally unfit to stand the pump-feeding 
process. Twenty-one women have now 
been liberated, including Mrs. Pankhurst 
and Mrs. Pethick-Lawrence. The lat- 
ter’s husband has also been released. The 
released prisoners at once set up a new 
campaign against the Government, alleg- 
ing inhumanity ; and they have a spokes- 


British Affairs 


man in Parliament in George Lansbury, 
Socialist. The suffragists’ campaign of 
vandalism and hooliganism continues: 
the furnishings of part of a railway train 
were found at the end of a journey to 
have been destroyed, the windows 
smashed, and “Votes for Women” leg- 
ends plastered everywhere; window 
smashing continues, chiefly in provincial 
towns ; the Premier and his ministers are 
now and again attacked by frenzied wo- 
men; the ministers and their wives re- 
ceive thru the mails anonymous letters 
of an irritating kind. The hostility to 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s insurance act as it 
affects domestic servants and the:r em- 
ployers resulted in a demonstration in 
Albert Hall on June 27, organized by 
ladies of title. Ten thousand women, 
chiefly maid servants, cheered Lady De- 
sart’s advice to refuse to pay the pre- 
scribed insurance premiums. On June 
25 the King and Queen started for Car- 
diff to spend four days in the South 
Wales coal field. The King is desirous 
of learning the conditions under which 
workers live. A Zeppelin dirigible 
airship, the “Victoria Luise,” left Ham- 
burg at 6 a. m. on June 27 for a ten-hour 
over-sea trip, with twelve passengirs. 
The air craft passed over Heligoland and 
circled Nordeney, in the North Sea. The 
voyage excited comment in England, 
where the press regards it as a proof of 
the possibility of an aerial invasion of 
that country. The Atlantic Transport 
Company and some ‘stevedoring com- 
panies have petitioned the British Gov- 
ernment to put an end to terrorism in the 
London dock districts. They attach a 
letter signed by 440 foremen and dock 
workers who declare their desire to re- 
turn to work, stating, however, that they 
cannot safely do so. The seamen’s 
strike in France has already cost French 
shipping dear. On June 29 the “Louisi- 
ane” arrived at Havre from New York 
and the entire crew immediately struck. 
Eighteen members of the crew of the 
“France” were sentenced on the same 
date to fifteen days’ imprisonment for de- 
sertion on June 9. The whole crew of 
the “France” will appear in groups of 
twenty and thirty before the maritime 
tribunal. The Messageries Maritimes is 
the only company willing to arbitrate 
with its men. 











Why the Democracy Should Win 


BY WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 


{The following statement was given by Mr. Bryan to Charles M. Harger for use in 


connection with his article published elsewhere in this issue. 


It is so definite and char- 


acteristic a statement of the position and duty of the Democratic party, as Mr. Bryan sees 
them, that we take the liberty to give it separate presentation.—Ep1Tor.] 
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put its principles into practice. 

While in the minority during the 
last sixteen years it has dominated pub- 
lic opinion and coerced the Republican 
party into accepting many of its ideas. 
It is the only great party today with a 
policy and purpose and an enthusiastic 
membership. The Republican party is 
divided between -the standpat element 
and the progressive element, and the 
progressive element is divided into two 
factions. Each branch of the Republican 
party would rather see the Democratic 
party win than to see the other branch 


B “put its it has won the right to 


of the party triumph. The policy of the 
present Administration is only an indi- 
cation of what would happen if either of 
the three factions in the Republican 
party obtain control of the executive 
office. Until the Republican party passes 
thru the struggle in which it is now en- 
gaged and is unified along some line of 
action, it cannot hope to administer the 
government with satisfaction to the pub- 
lic. The Democratic party passed thru 
its regeneration sixteen years ago and is 
now in position to lead the progressive 
forces of the country. 
BALTIMORE, Mp, 














The Two National Conventions 


BY CHARLES MOREAU HARGER 


[Four years ago Mr. Harger, editor of the Abilene (Kansas) Reflector, wrote for us 


accounts of both the Republican and Democratic Conventions. 


the same for our readers this year. 


We have asked him to do 


He was the first assistant secretary of the Republican 


Convention described in the following article.—Ep1rTor.] 


I. The Republicans at Chicago 


OR more than a quarter century the 
F Republican national conventions 
have been stupendous, well-staged 
dramas. Every piece of scenery was in 
place, every actor letter-perfect, every 
spot-light arranged, every tableau prop- 
erly planned. With stately dignity the 
spectacle proceeded to its destined end. 

The gathering at Chicago in June was 
a moving picture show, with some extra 
reels to prolong the entertainment and 
vaudeville attractions for the intermis- 
sions. The audience, including the 16,- 
000 who gained admission to the Coli- 
seum and the tens of thousands who 
could not, was the largest on record. 
The interest was keyed to high tension 
by expectation that something sensa- 
tional would occur—and, as often hap- 
pens when expectations loom large, the 
exhibition did not fulfil the promise of 
the billboards, 

The first reel was devoted to the spec- 
tacular entry into Chicago of Mr. Roose- 
velt and his speech to shouting thou- 
sands in the Auditorium on the eve of 
the convention. I sat near him on the 
stage, and looking out over the vast gath- 
ering it seemed a little too well arranged 
to be really effective, a little too much 
officered, a little too certainly promising 
results. Every person was given two 
flags and there was a pretty picture 
when the brilliant banners were flutter- 
ing—but they fluttered with too much 
regularity—apparently on signal. The 
Colonel was in fighting mood and played 
his part perfectly. As it turned out it 
was the only chance he had to address a 
considerable audience. 

Other reels were sprinkled with scenes 
of his occasional appearance exhorting 
his delegates or scurrying along the hall 
with policemen in close attendance—but 
mostly they concerned the finesse with 
which the controlling faction held its 
narrow majority. The one film for which 
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the crowds longed and which had been 
exploited ‘as the headliner of the enter- 
tainment was not shown on the canvas. 
Roosevelt traveled from Oyster Bay to 
within ten blocks of the Coliseum—and 
stopped. Had he marched on and pre- 
sented himself at the hall history might 
have been written differently. 

Instead, the screen showed a dreary 
series of roll-calls, conducted at times 
under riotous circumstances and with 
one faction always in control. 

Young, sack- suited, straw - hatted, 
smooth-shaven, clean-cut business men, 
alert, clever, earnest—that was the 
tone color of the two thousand delegates 
and alternates seen from the platform. 
Few were the white-haired veterans. 
Members of the old guard who in past 
conventions had filled the principal roles 
were absent. The old soldier, once a 
great figure in party councils, has al- 
most passed—lodge emblems instead of 
the little bronze button decorate the coat 
lapels. 

Politics is a sifting process. It elimi- 
nates the relatively inferior and brings 
before the footlights those intellectually 
prepared for the contest. Location 
counts no more, as it once did. The 
country is too developed. Men from the 
far interior, like Hadley of Missouri, or 
from the Middle West, like Watson of 
Indiana—the two floor leaders—come to 
the front. Both are young, with clean, 
firm faces that it must do their mothers 
good to see. So with others who led 
the fierce discussions—they were not 
veterans. They were of Young Amer- 
ica, come up by merit. 

For no man more than for Governor 
Hadley was the convention a personal 
victory. His courtesy, his cool-headed- 
ness, his clean-cut arguments, made his 
every appearance the signal for outbursts 
of applause. The fact that he was 
doomed to defeat on every proposition, 
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yet never lost his patience nor his nerve, 
won the hearts of the vast congregation. 
Great was the contrast between Hadley 
and some fire-eating .advocates of the 
minority who time after time were hoot- 
ed down. Seldom is a public man a 
good loser. 


More than ever was the sectional line 
eliminated. Except for the presence of 
the colored delegates from the South, 
one could discern no sign of prairie or 
of metropolis, of plaza or of veldt. Like- 
wise was missing the exuberant newness 
of recently admitted States. Four vears 
ago Oklahoma, glorifying its beginning 


statehood, was tempestuously in evi- 
dence. Arizona and New Mexico were 


entitled to declare their just accom- 
plished majority vociferously—instead 
they were as quiet as country cousins at 
a city park. 

Nor did the two women delegates at- 
tract the attention their sisters did four 
vears ago. They were cheered when 





THEODORE ROOSEVELT IN CHICAGO 


The third term candidate speaking from the balcony 
of the Congress Hotel in acknowledgment of the 


ovation which he 


1 received on arriving in the 
Convention City 


they voted and had their pictures in the 
papers, but it was no longer a novelty. 
Future conventions will have so many 
women delegates that it will become an 
old story. 

While for its absence of freak attrac- 
tions and in its personnel the gathering 
might have been a bankers’ association, 
the assembly was as regardless of for- 
malities as a wet town meeting in a dry 
district. Why does the average American 
think yells, cat-calls, “boos” and hisses, 
drowning a speaker’s voice and aggra- 
vating the determination of the majority, 
buy anything in actual results? The 
one great Roosevelt demonstration of 
the convention, led by a pretty woman 
who waved a picture of the Colonel, was 
followed by a gain in the Taft vote on 
the next ballot. 

Precedent had less effect on the dele- 
gates than in any other convention held 
by the party in thirty years. It was the 
weakest argument of the orators. What 
the audience and the delegates wanted 
was facts—and the most of the tumult 
came from the abundant presentation of 
alleged facts by both sides, usually irrec- 
oncilable and contradictory. At bottom 
it was a contest between precedent and 
modern radicalism—and the crowds 
were with the latter, and it will take 
good management to win them back in 
November. 

“Milling” in the hotel corridors, 
tramping the sidewalks, surging curious- 
eyed into the headquarters, the noise was 
for five days an exaltation of “Teddy.” 
For him the sleep-disturbing vells along 
hotel halls, for him the cheers, the songs, 
the roystering groups of young men who 
paraded in season and out of season. 
Electrically charged was the atmosphere 
and who knew what instant might 
come an explosion ! 

But the business men, the cool-headed 
managers of affairs in their respective 
communities, were not carried away. 
Their influence kept the majority from 
wavering. Manv believed it was a dan- 
gerous thing to nominate Roosevelt. 
They yet think so, and their influence 
will be powerful in the campaign. Re- 
ports of conflicting arguments between 
him and his lieutenants were current. 
The refusal of some of his leading sup- 
porters to counsel a bolt had its effect. 
Deep-seated among this class is belief in 
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party organization as a means to good 
government, and above their personal 
animosities and the rivalries for position 
was this cable holding steady the Taft 
forces. It was stronger than personal 
loyalty to the President, stronger than 
any sentiment of policy, and at election 
it will be felt in every community. 

This is not to say that the Roosevelt 
boomers were not in earnest—they were 
intensely so, but many of them based 
their actions on belief in an ideal rather 
than on absolute faith in their candi- 
date. Striking as was his hold on his 
followers, it was because he typified an 
ideal that he held them. This ideal went 
back to the individual and was based on 
an awakening of the average man to a 
demand for a more direct voice in af- 
fairs. Perhaps one’ delegate expressed 
it correctly when I put to him the ques- 
tion: “Do you get better men in office, 
do you get better laws, do you get lower 
taxes under the primary system?” 
“Probably not,” was his quick reply, “‘but 
I get a chance to vote and am satisfied.” 

It is doubtful if Mr. Roosevelt helped 
his cause by coming to the city. His as- 
sociates refused to bolt in the convention 
and so passed an opportunity for the 
climax of sensation for which the spec- 
tators had paid their money. The crowd 
wanted to see the Man on Horseback 
storming the Coliseum—not a manager 
behind guarded doors. Probably it 
would have been political martyrdom to 
have ventured into the convention hall 
and Mr. Roosevelt was smart enough to 
see it. But the crowds wanted a spec- 
tacle—it was as if they had cried “throw 
him to the lions!” 

The primary election law, first com- 
ing above the horizon in 1908, has grown 
to vast proportions. The delegates se- 
lected in primary States asserted in their 
demeanor a superior claim to representa- 
tion on the floor. “We are the people,” 
was their confident contention. “The 
delegates from the convention States are 
merely the tools of party machinery.” 
This grated on the nerves of organiza- 
tion followers and sometimes the clashes 
were more forceful than elegant. Mak- 
ing allowance for the effort of the outs 
to become the ins, and for personal am- 
bition, there was yet an underlying cur- 
rent of belief in the party as a whole and 
it is likely that when the delegates get 











THE FIRST WOMEN DELEGATES 


California sent as part of its delegation to the_Re- 
publication National Convention two women: Mrs. 
Charles D. Blaney and Mrs. Florence C. Porter 


back home to the quiet country village 
and to the farm they will modify some- 
what their excited comment and seek to 
maintain a united effort without which 
victory is impossible. Indeed, this was 
the attitude of many of the prominent 
men in the Roosevelt following, and their 
steady heads prevented a political cata- 
clysm, changing it into a more moderate 
third party effort whose success is yet 
to be demonstrated. The next few 
weeks will show whether party precedent 
or individualism is stronger. 
Furthermore, many of the delegates con- 
sidered this the last great convention ever 
to be held by the party. Said an experi- 
enced politician from Ohio when I asked 
him about the future: “In four years 
more the State chairman will make aff- 
davit to the primary vote and mail it to 
the National Committee secretary—and 
it will be all over. A party council will 
frame a platform and a hotel parlor will 
hold the party managers. Card indexes, 
adding machines and mimeograph letters 
are taking the place of torchlight proces- 
sions, the committee on credentials and 
the keynote speech.” He forgot, how- 
ever, that the National Committee is yet 
“regular,” and the campaign plans will 
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be made along familiar lines. Business 
is to be a large factor in this fight and 
political predictions are risky in days of 
lightning changes in public sentiment. 
Many things may happen before Novem- 
ber that will enhance Mr. Taft’s chances. 

Generally, however, the sober talk was 
that the present situation is serious for 
the Republican party. The disaffection 
of so large a faction means complications 
in every State. The Roosevelt after- 
convention was about as poorly arranged 
as-it well could be—coming in a hap- 
hazard manner after the regular adjourn- 
ment, it failed to exercise the impressive 
influence a little more skill would have 
brought. The films were turned rather 
swiftly that last day and perhaps the op- 
erators were excusable for a little dim- 
ness in the pictures. 

Curious was the change that came 
when it was certain that Roosevelt could 
not win. Overnight the Napoleonic ad- 
vance became a retreat and the crowd 
was quick to catch the change. It began 
to laugh—the hardest blow any cause can 
have. The local papers began to ridi- 


cule the Colonel and like mushrooms out 
came irony and crude humor. A sample 
of this was seen when thousands of 
dodgers that came near being sacrilegi- 
ous were scattered thru the hotels read- 
ing 

“Teddy will walk on the water of Lake 
Michigan at 6 p. m. He can do it. Unbe- 
lievers are invited to attend.” 

The last night a motor car backed into 
the alley in the rear of his hotel. When 
it reappeared, the familiar figure was in 
the rear seat, and a little crowd gathered 
to see him pass. From back in the dark 
a strong voice, “Long live the king !”— 
and the Colonel laughed with the crowd. 
A man decorated with a tin crown and 
wooden sword paraded hotel corridors 
proclaiming himself at intervals “King 
Theodore.” It was all so good-natured 
that it kept the situation from becoming 
strained. 

The saving grace of appreciation of a 
joke was present in the big hall. For in- 
stance, when Chairman Root, after de- 
ciding between contending roars that 
“the ayes appear to have it—the ayes 
have it,” came to the front to 











make an announcement, “toot, 
toot” sounded from the gal- 
leries. Everybody recognized 
the signal of the steam roller 
and a laugh went up, Root 
joining with a smile. To 
Root’s good nature and cool- 
ness and unquenchable firm- 
ness was due the maintenance 
of a semblance of order on 
the last day, when practically 
all the business of the conven- 
tion was done in a tumultu- 
Ous session of eleven hours. 


“What about the steam 
roller?” a delegate interrupt- 
ed a Taft speaker. “It’s a 
contest between the steam 


roller and the cash register,” 
was the quick retort, and both 
sides laughed. When a Roose- 
velt demonstration was at its 
hight, a poster was waved 
from a gallery. Supposing it 
to be a picture of the Colonel 
the cheers were redoubled. 
Then the light touched it—the 
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face was Taft’s. A roar of 
laughter went up at the joke. 
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Frequent declarations of a bolt if the 
contesting delegates were seated brought 
many mock farewells from the Taft dele- 
gates. ‘Good by, boys, good by,” they 
would say in assumed tearfulness. “So 
long, see you in November,” would come 
the reply, and then a joint movement to- 
ward the nearest liquid dispensary. 
Which is to say, that among the rank and 
file of the delegates were, on the whole, 
good nature and friendliness—even tho 
all were determined to win their fight. 
No national convention of recent years 
ever had such intense partisanship on the 
floor. Eight hundred policemen were 
constantly in attendance to prevent any 
threatened outbreak. Shoulder to shoul- 
der they surrounded the platform. Such 
complimentary terms as “thief,” “rob- 
ber” and “liar” were bandied by the 
speakers and delegates on slight provo- 
cation. Yet there was no violence. The 
delegates were not amateurs. They were 
hand-picked on both sides and little 
things like parliamentary repartee did 
10 
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not disturb their souls. Besides Chair- 
man Root showed a disposition to allow 
both sides all the chance possible to talk, 
evidently believing that it was a good 
thing to work off some of the pent-up 
enthusiasm in noise. Those delegates 
would in a professional gathering or a 
business men’s association have been 
suave, dignified and courteous; here 
they were without semblance of respect 
for any speaker, and the man who held 
their attention did it by sheer ability and 
good nature. Woe to the orator who be- 
came angry. The crowd took a supreme 
delight in baiting him. The convention 
was exceptional in that it had no set ora- 
torical efforts—the drama was displaced 
by vaudeville. Only one formal address 
was given—that of Chairman Root—and 
it was read to a noise-possessed, restless 
throng, not one in a hundred understand- 
ing a word of it. Every other was given 
directly on the business at hand and in 
the good old sledge-hammer style. Per- 
haps it was a healthy sign of return to 
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the ways of the fathers. A town meet- 
ing on a big scale was this national con- 
vention. If, as many believe, we are on 
the verge of a readjustment of our party 
machinery, if we are to form new align- 
ments on issues come to the front with 
modern industrialism, exactly this sort 
of advocacy may be expected as the style 
of the coming campaign. 

“T came to Chicago when Lincoln was 
nominated and saw the birth of the Re- 
publican party,” said an aged Vermonter 
as we sat in the Roosevelt headquarters 
discussing the situation. On the wal!s 
were many posters declaring that cor- 
ruption had ruled in the party manage- 
ment, that great crimes had been com- 
mitted to keep the Colonel’s followers 
from controlling the convention, that 
chaos and disruption were ahead if the 
insurgents did. not win. ‘Now I have 
come here to see the party’s end.” This 
feeling and the references to the 
party’s history, and pride in the party’s 
record, to practically half the delegates 
made no appeal. They were suiting the 
party’s principles to their ideas of pres- 
ent conditions, regardless of the past. 
This modern individualism permeated 
every discussion, it entered into everv 
caucus, it was brought up in every argu- 
ment. How far it will reach will depend 
on the second thought after a few weeks 
have passed—also largely on what hap- 
pens at Baltimore. Perhaps it was sig- 
nificant that the presence of Mr. Bryan 
in the press seats called for frequent ap- 
plause—one cannot imagine that happen- 
ing in a convention of thirty years ago. 
Party solidarity is weakening—and 
never was it so apparent as in the Re- 
publicans’ heated gathering. If the same 
spirit be carried on to election it means 
defeat; if, after all, party loyalty wins 
and the radicals decide, as many of them 
already have done, to make their fight 
inside the party instead of out of it, there 
will be victory. And the fact that not 
alone Mr. Roosevelt’s fortunes but those 
of hundreds of State and local candi- 
dates of high and low degree depend on 
the outcome may in the end line up those 
who have been eager—for in the super- 
heated atmosphere of the convention 
crowds were eager—for the fray. They 
believed that they would never again he 
delegates. “If we go to another con- 
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vention,” said one, “it will be to a su- 
preme lodge of the Ancient Order of the 
Trustful Knights or a general conference 
of the Methodists.” When it is remem- 
bered that most of the delegates are 
either office holders, or hope to be, or 
have a deep personal interest in some 
friend who is in one or the other of these 
classes, it means a direct effect on their 
personal fortunes. 

Summed up, the convention was a con- 
densed picture of the past three months 
of political strategy. It left a bad taste 
in the mouth of every believer in old- 
fashioned Republicansm, but by no 
means was it determinate in settling the 
issue of the election. President Taft had 
a support of which he may well be proud 
and that support was not broken. 

3ack of all the tumult and shouting 
was a healthy Americanism. Toward the 
close of the last day’s tedious, riotous 
session, when opposing factions had 
jeered each other for many minutes, 
nerves were stretched almost to the 
breaking point. Rival demonstrations 
occupied the short respite from roll calls. 
Wildly antagonistic were the rival forces 
and recriminations reverberated across 
the vast auditorium. Suddenly from the 
flag-decorated balcony far up toward the 
ceiling the white-suited bandmaster who 
has been leading his musicians thru 
“Dixie” and “Marching Through Geor- 
gia,” the strains scarcely heard above the 
uproar, gives a signal. Another melody 
sweeps over the excited thousands. In 
an instant, as if a benediction were be- 
stowed upon their troubled spirits, comes 
silence. Every face is turned toward 
the band. Forgetting the rivalries and 
the partisanship, all voices merge in the 
inspiring, uplifting “My Country, ’Tis of 
Thee.” After all, we are at heart Amer- 
icans. 

So the last film was run amid con- 
fusion and disturbance. Like all well- 
regulated great amusement enterprises 
there was for those who cared to stay an 
after concert. at which Mr. Roosevelt , 
was put in the race as a third party can- 
didate. Then the lights went out. Half 
across the continent at Baltimore the 
barkers were already shouting in front 
of another hall. Will the next perform- 
ance be more satisfactory to the nation 
than the one just closed? 
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HE Democratic National Conven- 
- tion was different. Its immediate 
predecessor at Chicago was a 
moving picture show. This was a 
sizzling, realistic, popular-priced drama, 
with full complement of mechanical 
effects, thrilling rescues, and, at the end, 
a stage full of dead actors. 

Baltimore was chesty over its position 
as host. Streets were decorated pro- 
fusely. The people, with characteristic 
Southern courtesy, exerted themselves 
to make every visitor welcome. As few 
guests ever were able to find their way 
about the oddly planned streets, it meant 
endless question-asking. ‘That is noth- 


ing,” explained a policeman, smiling. 
“Some folks who have lived here for 
years can’t find their way ‘round 


town.” 

On the whole, the arrangements were 
not so well carried out as at Denver four 
years ago. The Armory was too large 
for more than a semblance of order; the 
narrow streets were congested with traf- 
fic. Perhaps there was some excuse—it 
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was frightfully hot and at intervals it 
rained. The police regulations were less 
perfect than at the Republican meeting. 

Far noisier was the crowd than at Chi- 
cago. It yelled itself hoarse far into the 
night; it surged thru the various gaily 
adorned headquarters; it organized im- 
promptu parades for favorite sons. 
Furthermore, it was not so high class a 
crowd as at Chicago—more men had 
unprest clothes and looked as tho they 
might carry lunch baskets. But the lead- 
ers were proud of it—the plain people. 
they said, were here. Even the hal! 
arrangements were democratic — plain 
pine boards and gaspipe rails for the 
platform—no plush cords, brass stand- 
ards or mahogany furniture. Chicago 
played no favorites in decorations; here, 
Washington, Jefferson and Jackson 
looked down on the assembly. March- 
ing clubs from the big Eastern cities 
were noticeably absent. On the whole, 
Baltimore was disappointed in the 
crowd’s size. The abolition of the pass 


has had its effect on convent’on attend- 
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THE BALTIMORE CONVENTION 
_ Twenty-five thousand persons were accommodated in the great armory. 
shirt-sleeves; the wonder is that more of them are not making concessions to Baltimore weather. 
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IN SESSION 
Some of the spectators are in 
Complaint was 


made on Wednesday of the unscrupulous doorkeeper, who accepted bribes from those who had no tickets but 
sought admission; and the charge was made that an attempt to pack the convention in the interests of Cham, 
Clark, in order to make a great demonstration, was partly responsible for the disorder. 


ance. It was as well that no more came, 
for the Maryland metropolis had _ its 
hands full as it was. 

Not a colored man was among the 
delegates, who, as a body, were more 
rough and ready in appearance than 
those at Chicago—more men with white 
goatees and white mustaches, more men 
with dress distinctive of West or South. 
Despite the high tension of factionalism, 
the Chicago convention was better con- 
trolled in a technical sense than this. 
But Senator Root is a far better chair- 
man than Judge Parker, and by the time 
Ollie James came to the chair with thé 
permanent organization the crowds were 
too large and unruly to manage. 

The feminine feature was in evidence, 
of course—and it was characteristic of 
the American admiration for prominent 
women that Mrs. Taft received quite as 
much homage and attention as the wife 


of any Democratic leader's family. 
Champ Clark’s daughter distinguished 
herself by leading a demonstration for 
her father; she evidently has ambitions 
to be an administration “princess.” 

The party menagerie was increased by 
adding the houn’ dog to the donkey and 
the Tammany tiger, and the trio fur- 
nished much amusement. The Democ- 
racy appears to have aspirations for 
copyrighting a considerable part of the 
animal kingdom as its especial property. 
The “Houn’ alternated with 
“Dixie” and other national tunes in- the 
bands’ repertoire, and became a good deal 
of a nuisance after it had been played 
several hundred times. 

Only one of the Republican candidates 
for the Presidentia! nomination attended 
the convention—La Follette. While a 
photographer was taking his portrait he 
sat idly drawing a crude face outline that 
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\LTON B. PARKER 


Temporary chairman of the Democratic National 
Convention 


EX-JUDGE 


showed a pair of glasses, a sturdy nose 
and a large mouth adorned with promi- 
nent teeth. Who can he have been think- 
ing of—and what? 

So much for the setting. The tem- 
perament ofthe attendants was quite an- 
other matter. This is evidently an open 
season for the smashing of idols. Mr. 
Bryan found himself in somewhat analo- 
gous position to Mr. Roosevelt at Chi- 
cago—he had against him the regular or- 
ganization, and it took its first fall out of 
him in the very opening act, when he was 
defeated for temporary chairman of the 
convention. With his usual good nature 
he did not take it very seriously. He had 
the crowds with him and later won back 
the leadership to which he aspired. 

The attitude toward Mr. Bryan was an 
interesting study. Four years ago he re- 
mained at Lincoln and directed the do- 
ings of the convention by long distance 
telephone. Now he came in person and 
made his fight from the platform. A 
great deal appeared in the papers during 
the week concerning the domination of 
the Money Trust and kindred influences. 
Actually, the average delegate did not 
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get to quite such a fine analysis as did the 
three times candidate for President. The 
delegate was for his favorite candidate, 
and when he believed that there was in 
Mr. Bryan’s attitude anything adverse 
thereto he did not hesitate to say so. It 
was from one point of view pathetic 
when, after leading his party three times 
as a Presidential candidate, and follow- 
ing an address into which he threw all his 
eloquence and political acumen, he was 
refused the honor of temporary chair- 
man. But this is to be considered: Be- 
fore him in the délegations were hun- 
dreds of young men who wore knee trou- 
sers in 1896—they knew not Bryan as 
their fathers have known him. They had 
not shouted for “sixteen to one” and had 
not followed the advice of the man who 
has been for sixteen years the greatest 
force in the partv. “We are as good 
Democrats as Mr. Bryan ever was,” 
shouted. one speaker, and the crowd 
cheered—but the crowd cheered on every 
provocation. 

So, too, was there noticeable an alli- 
ance betweer the East and South. While 
it was charged that this was a corrupt 
alliance against the West and Northwest. 
it was not strikingly apparent on the face 
of things. The Western States, with 
their new primary laws, came in for posi- 
tive declaration of actual representation 
from the people—as was the case at Chi- 
cago—that could not be understood in 
more conservative sections of the coun- 
try. The primary movement has a real 
significance in modern politics and it 
haunted Democratic leaders as well as 
Republican managers. 

The relation between the party ma- 
chinery and the primary laws of the 
States will be one of the large questions 
before the public during the next few 
years. It was one of the things with 
which both conventions had to deal, and 
they handled it in different ways. The 
Republicans held that the party was not 
bound by State laws; the Democrats that 
it was. It is difficult to see why the 
party machinery should be regulated 
by statute, which has nothing to do with 
politics, and when very readily it might 
be possible for a legislature of one politi- 
cal faith to enact embarrassing laws for 
the regulation of its rival party organiza- 
tion. 
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The Democrats, if convention manners political demonstrations and shall take 
are an index, are in fighting trim. They my material from the history made at 
acted as if every delegate had come im- Baltimore. When you see men sneaking 
bued with the idea that he must name a_ into the hall with horns, megaphones, 
winning ticket, and trivialities were over- sectional fishpoles, live roosters, folded 
looked to secure that end. While the banners, huge posters and flags, you 
whispering in the leader’s rooms was may be assured that there is a reason. 
not audible to him he was amenable to Then when the orator at the precise 
orders. It was imprest upon him that psychological instant pronounces the 
| this was a chance of a lifetime. name of “the man who” it breaks. The 
So there was in the rivalries of the people stand, the reporters leap to tops 
candidates’ following a cheerful banter. of desks, everybody yells “sit down,” 
The advocates were good fellows all and nobody sits down. Pandemonium 
thru. It needed no policemen to reigns. It reigned at intervals all thru 
make sure that there would be no per-_ the sessions. Sometimes it came at the 
sonal violence. right time; sometimes it was evidently 

And, oh, the oratory! It bubbled and premature. This sort of self-hypnotism 
sparkled; it took aeroplane flights; it which possesses every national conven- 
drew down the cerulean dome to bear tion is so thoroly understood and so 
witness ; it howed like Tennyson’s brook; systematically planned that it has little 
it was sprinkled with poetry, punctuated influence on the delegates—but how the 
with aphorism, dignified with the quota- people do enjoy it! 
tions from the Democratic fathers, and Always some hero’s personality domi- 
multiplied its perorations with all the mites a convention. At Chicago it was 

symbolism of mythology. When busi- Roosevelt; here it was Bryan. But the 


| ness lagged always was there a perfervid greater noise of the streets was for Wil- 
speaker to tear to tatters the Republican son Perhaps the presence and enthu- 
pretensions to favor—and the crowd siasm of Princeton alumni had some- 


yelled and threw into the air hats and_ thing to do with it. One great ban- 
bric-a-brac in gleeful joy. That was the ner proudly proclaimed that Wilson was 
show it wanted and for which it had born in Staunton, Virginia. tho just 
come. Those Southerners with their soft what that had to do with it was not 
vowels and hyperboles won the very ; 

« hearts of the congregation. One great 
forum of eloquence it seemed and was 
inspired by hope of victory. After all, 
for what is a national convention but to 
give the people a chance to hear the 
party’s orators? 

Political oratory is about the only form 
of expression that has not been touched 
by the modern spirit of realism. In lit- 
erature we have details of practical life; 
on the stage are real food and real fire 
engines; on the political rostrum yet 
reigns the flamboyant flourishing of glit- 
tering generalities. But that, too, will 
pass; and the rural free delivery and the 
farmer’s telephone will bring speakers 
down to facts and figures as a method of 
enticing the national bird of freedom. 
The Republicans so adapted their ad- 
dresses because it was necessary—but 
here was only unlimited soaring in the 
realms of linguistic adornment. 

Then the demonstrations—how they 
blossomed! Some day I am going to OLLIE JAMES, OF KENTUCKY 
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clear. The Clark men made a showing, 
too, and automatic electric eyes in a 
great houn’ dog winked at the headquar- 
ters. The American public is quick to 
catch points. Across the bottom of a 
large oil painting of Clark was placed 
this: “Don’t he look like a President?” 
And pinned to it with a Wilson button 
was the answer: “Yes, he do.” 

The suffragets were on hand. Their 
yellow flags were scattered freely. They 
had a parade of 1,000 women, and want- 
ed to march thru the hall, but did not 
succeed. 

lor the first time in a generation was 
a variation from the usual routine of a 
convention—the platform was made after 
the selection of a candidate instead of be- 
fore. It was Mr. Bryan’s idea. And 
why not? The platform ought to have 
some relation to the candidate, and espe- 
cially in a year when personalities are to 
have as much influence as declarations of 
principles. It is a part of the readjust- 
ment of political procedure. It fits into 
the modern scheme of things. 

While Mr. Bryan did not insist on be- 
‘ing the heavy villain of the play, he did 
enter at frequent intervals to start trouble 
for the conservatives. Never was there 
a more dramatic scene in a convention 
than when, without warning, he intro- 
duced a resolution declaring that those 
connected in any way with the Morgan- 
Ryan-Belmont interests should by no 
means have a place in the convention. 
That it was adopted argued for the senti- 
ment of the large majority of the dele- 
gates. But this was apparent: The 
Democrats propose to keep their party 
intact. They expect to adapt themselves 
to the progressive movement without 
breaking the organization. Perhaps 
something of this is due to the fact that 
they are not in power. It makes a differ- 
ence whether one is out or in when such 
questions arise. While not all Mr. Bry- 
an’s dramatic effects were successful, be- 
cause you cannot always tell by a dress 
rehearsal just what will please the regu- 
lar audience, on the whole he gave a 
striking key to the sessions and made the 
performance lead up to a semi-climax in 
every act. 

Nervous people are always clamoring 
for reform in the conducting of a con- 
vention. They declare that it is little 
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less than barbarous for the yelling public 
to how! arourid the delegates thru long, 
weary hours like Indians at a war dance, 
to the evident distraction and delay of 
business. They want the delegates to 
meet in solemn state, go thru with the 
simple form of the convention procedure 
and adjourn. What would become of 
the hotel keepers; what of the entertain- 
ment for the public; what of the real 
object of all this noise and fanfare—the 
exciting of the nation to an impression 
that there is great interest in politics 
and especially in the kind of politics the 
party represents? No, the big conven- 
tion is not to be disturbed; it will grow 
larger and noisier so long as larger halls 
can be found in which to put it—and the 
megaphone will become the recognized 
implement of oratory, as it ought to be 
on such occasions always. That is, pro- 
vided we have any national conventions 
at all. They will be either increased 
with the nation’s growth and the. ability 
of sightseers to attend or they will be 
abolished as a piece of the party machin- 
ery. 
At last, after all the wearisome pre- 
liminaries, came the balloting—a good, 
old-fashioned deadlock that wore out pa- 
tience and was the despair-of the proph- 
ets. The convention was determined to 
break all records, and its long-distance 
Marathon obstinacy race was evidence 
that the spirit of Old Hickory is not yet 
departed from Democracy. Balloting is 
all right for awhile, but when the secre- 
tary has shouted some thirty-five times 
the names of all the States and Terri- 
tories, with interruptions and disputes, 
it becomes monotonous. Some delegates 
went out and slept on the grass, leaving 
their chairmen to vote for them; others 
stayed by the ship. Again and again 
Mr. Bryan drove home his determination 
to purge the party of reactionaries. 
Cheers and jeers mingled in his recep- 
tion. It took courage to be patient on 
that long Saturday session. 

After a Sunday’s rest the delegates 
felt better—except in pocketbook. The 
hotelkeepers will retire rich with one 
more such convention. 

Then the deadlock broke, the cheers 
were redoubled, the leading actors came 
to the front and bowed their acknowl- 
edgments, tho not all received bouquets. 




















Why Should We Fortify the Panama 
Canal? 


BY 'FRANK W. MONDELL 


MEMBER OF CONGRESS FROM WYOMING. 


said, on the floor of the Senate, 

that this nation was Army and 
Navy mad. Congress lent color to the 
indictment when, in the closing days of 
the last Congress, it made a first appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 to begin the forti- 
fication of the Panama Canal. Careful 
estimates of the final cost of the initial 
work place it at not less than $50,000,000. 
In this first appropriation Congress ap- 
parently indorsed the entire plan. A sec- 
ond appropriation will shortly be called 
for and it will be voted, unless the people 
make a determined protest and restrain 
their representatives from carrying out 
this utterly unprofitable and distinctly 
dangerous program. If the people un- 
derstood they would protest. 

For years we have been emptying the 
Treasury into the War and Navy De- 
partments with reckless prodigality, sup- 
porting the most expensive military sys- 
tem ever known on earth, while this new 
proposition to enlarge its scope is the 
more astonishing because our national 
aspirations, theories and convictions are 
all opposed to it. The first appropria- 
tion was carried against the earnest pro- 
tests of many able and patriotic members 
of Congress. It was carried by a cry 
for “armed neutrality” and that slogan 
of a departed age of feudal despotism— 
“In time of peace prepare for war.” It 
was a shock to many, even of those who 
are under the influence of the mania of 
militarism, when it was announced that 
the bill had passed; for there were few 
beyond the most devoted camp-followers 
who really believed that Congress would 
ever seriously consider the fortification 
of the canal. 

_ Today a strong movement is going on 
in Congress to prevent further appropria- 
tions along this line, but it needs the help 
of public opinion. It will receive it if 
the people will only look seriously into 


; ‘HE veteran statesman, Eugene Hale, 


the subject instead of thoughtlessly fol- 
lowing the predilections of boyhood to 
run after soldiers; if they would realize 
that while this initial expenditure of a 
probable fifty million dollars has not, it- 
self, the shadow of a chance of being of 
practical benefit, it entails other immense 
expenditures which at once become auto- 
matically obligatory, and that, whatever 
may be promised to the contrary, in the 
natural course of things it is but the mod- 
est forerunner of vaster demands which 
must of necessity be granted by Congress 
if we adopt the policy of depending upon 
fortifications for the protection of the 
canal. 

Even if the whole question was closed 
with the appropriation of fifty millions 
for fortification, there would be added to 
the cost of the canal the annual interest, 
$1,500,000; the annual depreciation, 
placed at $5,000,000; the annual cost of 
maintaining the force behind the guns— 
which a year ago was placed by General 
Wood at seven thousand men and a mini- 
mum cost of $8,400,000, but which he has 
since raised to twelve thousand men with 
proportionate increase in cost—adding at 
least $17,000,000 annually to the already 
serious burden which we are handing 
down to posterity on account of the canal 
—$11,225,000, interest on the authorized 
bond issue and $7,000,000 estimated for 
the ordinary maintenance of the canal, 
not allowing for any serious accidents. 
Thus, at a low estimate, the United States 
Treasury must stand pledged for $35,- 
000,000, annually, while the bravest hopes 
for revenue accruing to the Government 
thru the use of the canal do not venture 
materially above $4,000,000 a _ year. 
Without further incidents and no acci- 
dents, the Panama Canal means a certain 
loss to the people of the United States of 
at least $31,000,000 a year. 

But there will be accidents and there 
are further incidents. With army ap- 
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propriations alone, if progress is made in 
the art of war as during the last ten 
years, another decade of perfect peace 
will find all that we do today obsolete 
and pitiably inadequate—helplessly old- 
fashioned as ‘the present harbor defenses 
of our great cities and useless as the 
Dewey dry-dock at the bottom of Subig 
Bay. To keep pace with progress in 
even a plausible pretense at protecting the 
canal against the world would mean a 
literal mortgage of the United States; 
while the canal would still remain as vul- 
nerable as the Philippines, really protect- 
ed just as they are, by the potent fact that 
while every one wants the use of them 
no one hankers after the expensive own- 
ership. 

3ut army appropriations will not stand 
alone. Already the Navy Department 
wants a war harbor, at either end of the 
canal, as indispensable to its usefulness. 
Preparing and protecting such harbors 
cannot be accomplished for $50,000,000. 
It is also provided that there shall be na- 
val stations and dry docks, as a matter of 
necessity, at a cost of from $50,000,000 
to $100,000,000 more, if properly and 


adequately equipped, in a way to be of 
real war value. 
The saddest feature of all this is the 


absolute inertia of the public. I believe 
that it is as often indifference as it is 
military madness—indifference due to 
our system of indirect taxation. We 


know that the United States is rich and ° 


we like to parade the fact before other 
nations, just as some people like to pa- 
rade their individual wealth before their 
neighbors. In the popular hysteria of 
the world today the army and navy ap- 
peal to us as the ideal thing to decorate 
for this purpose. No one has the re- 
motest expectation of ever applying any 
of these decorations to real war. We 
simply enjoy the splurge because other 
nations—with some substantial excuse for 
it-——appear to us to be splurging. We 
complimented ourselves immensely on 
sending a fleet of big battleships round 
the world—tho to keep it going we had 
to hire of other nations a larger fleet of 
supply ships and in the end only betraved 
the helplessness of our own navy for any- 
thing like real war. We do it all without 
realizing the silly side—or the serious 
side that these extravagant policies ex- 


haust this nation’s wealth to a far greater 
extent than army and navy maintenance 
exhausts the wealth of other nations. We 
thoughtlessly dissipate our most precious 
economic resources, deprive ourselves of 
the productive energy of thousands of 
hands and brains, and incidentally mate- 
rially increase our cost of living. 

From the President down we hear 
brave talk of Government economy. For 
sweet economy’s sake Congress peremp- 
torily refuses appropriations for much 
needed home development which would 
incalculably increase the value and 
wealth of our country; yet we annually 
pass the billion dollar mark, lavishing 
money for the development of our army 
and navy—appropriations which are un- 
productive, unremunerative, largely ex- 
hausted and gone with the going of each 
fiscal year. 

For the past ten years we have expend- 
ed 73 per cent. of our entire Federal in- 
come on war—past and future. In pre- 
paring for dream-wars we have spent 
$2,200,000,000 in the past ten years—a 
sum only $500,000,000 less than our en- 
tire national debt at the close of the Civil 
War. The entire loss by fire, in the 
whole of North America,.in the last 
eighty-five years, amounts to about one- 
quarter of what we have spent in the last 
ten years to maintain our military policy. 
Yet today we are told by our great mili- 
tarists that we are deplorably weak. Of- 
ficial reports (published and supprest) 
declare that almost any nation on 
earth could invade and desolate our land. 
Thru a decade of profound peace, with 
constantly increasing certainty of per- 
petual peace, we have refused much 
needed expenditures for the development 
of our country and seen the cost of living 
constantly increase, that we might devote 
more than $200,000,000 a year to the de- 
mands of our fighting men—to insure 
our country against being swept from the 
map by some vague, impossible enemy— 
only to learn from them, today, that we 
are less adequately prepared for war than 
at any time in our history. As a simple 
business proposition, after such experi- 
ence we should hesitate when the same 
agents urge this new policy, costing hun- 
dreds of millions more to protect the 
Panama Canal. 

Incidentally we must remember that 
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the canal can be absolutely protected by 
neutralization treaties; that it is as safe 
today, and always will be, as the Suez 
Canal, which has existed in the very hot- 
bed of war, without a single fort or bat- 
tleship to defend it, and with never one 
single attempt to injure it. We must 
admit that it is a great waste of money 
to fortify the canal, while as a theory it 
is the most dangerous which the nation 
could follow, and as a policy it is morally 
wrong. Even if it cost us absolutely 
nothing, there is every reason why we 
should not fortify the canal, and there is 
not one honorable or practical reason 
why we should. It is diametrically con- 
trary to the public opinion we have off- 
cially exprest thru almost a century while 
a canal connecting the two oceans has 
been a topic of world-wide discussion. 
We have radically opposed any possibil- 
ity that such a waterway should ever be- 
come an asset of war. 

Let us glance at our participation in 
the pre-natal history of the canal. In 
1826, Henry Clay, Secretary of State un- 
der John Quincy Adams, wrote officially : 

“If this work should ever be executed, so 
as to admit the passage of sea vessels from 
ocean to ocean, the benefits of it ought not to 
be exclusively appropriated to any one nation, 
but should be extended to all parts of the 
globe alike.” 

A few vears later, the United States 
Senate adopted a resolution requesting 
the President to 
“open negotiations with other governments for 
the purpose of securing forever, by treaty 
stipulations, the free and equal rights of all 
nations for navigating any canal constructed 
across the Isthmus of Panama, upon the pay- 
ment of reasonable tolls.” 

In 1839, the House of Representatives 
unanimously adopted a resolution to in- 
vestigate the practicability of a canal and 
“of securing forever, by suitable treatv 
stipulations, the free and equal right of 
navigating such a canal to all nations.” 

In 1847, President Polk, sending the 
Senate the treaty with New Granada, 
said: 

_ “The ultimate object is to secure to all na- 
tions the free and equal right of passage over 
the isthmus.- There does not appear to be any 
other effectual means of securing to all nations 
the advantages of this important passage but 
by the guarantee of the great commercial 
powers that the isthmus shall be neutral ter- 
ritory. The interests of the world at stake, 
are so important that the security of this pas- 


sage between the two oceans cannot be suf- 
fered to depend upon the wars and revolutions 
which may arise among different nations.” 

In 1858, Mr. Cass, Secretary of State, 
put the proposition even more strongly, 
and in 1881, Mr. Blaine, while Secretary 
of State, wrote, officially, to Minister 
Lowell, in London: 

“The United States recognizes the property 
guaranty of neutrality as essential to the con- 
struction and successtul operation of any 
highway across the Isthmus of Panama.” 

In 1885, President Cleveland said: 

“Whatever highway may be constructed 
across the barrier dividing the two great mari- 
time areas of the world, must be for the 
world’s benefit, a trust for mankind, to be 
removed from the chance of domination by 
any single power, nor become a point of in- 
vitation for hostilities, or a prize for warlike 
ambition.” 

\ll this was our opinion before we ex- 
pected to become proprietors, but Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, in his special mes- 
sage to'Congress: “The principle enun- 
ciated by Secretary Cass was sound then 
and it is sound now”—a sentiment to 
which many still say “Amen.” 

The great powers controlling the Suez 
Canal were the strongest on the earth at 
the time, but, realizing the difficulties and 
dangers of a policy of defense, they neu- 
tralized the canal by international 
treaties, declaring it “forever free and 
open to all nations, in time of war as in 
time of peace, to every vessel of com- 
merce or of war, without distinction of 
flag.” And tho wars have been waged 
all about it no hand was ever raised to 
injure it—or ever will be—because it is 
a neutralized highway of the world. If 
forts had been established there would 
have been “‘a point of invitation for hos- 
tilities,” and if they had been captured, 
the canal would rightly have been con- 
sidered a perquisite of war. It will be 
precisely the same with the Panama Ca- 
nal. 

But to go on a little farther in the his- 
tory of our canal. In 1901, we consum- 
mated a treaty with Great Britain, in 
which the theories and principles of neu- 
tralization were taken, almost word for 
word, from the Convention of Constan- 
tinople, concerning the Suez Canal. and 
mutually accepted as applying to the Pan- 
ama Canal. That treaty—our treatv 


‘with Great Britain—says : 
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“The canal shall never be blockaded nor 
shall any right of war be exercised or any act 
of hostility committed within it. . . . The 
plant, establishment, buildings, and all work 
necessary to the construction, and maintenance 
and operation of the canal shall be deemed a 
part thereof for the purposes of this treaty, 
and in time of war, as in time of peace, shall 
enjoy complete immunity from attack or in- 
jury by belligerents and from acts calculated 
to impair their usefulness as parts of the 
canal,” 

If our fighting departments deem these 
forts and naval stations as included in this 
treaty they are demanding these colossal 
expenditures simply for amusement—to 
play with painted ships upon a painted 
ocean. If not, then they know that by 
these expenditures they cause us to vitiate 
all of the benefits of neutralization, invit- 
ing assaults upon the canal and making 
it “a prize for warlike ambition.” In 
other words, they cause us to discard the 
perfect and perpetual protection of neu- 
tralization, which would cost us nothing, 
for the doubtful defense afforded by our 
own army and navy, at an initial outlay 
of hundreds of millions of dollars, and an 
annual cost of many millions more; with 


the added certainty that if there should 
ever be a war their presence there will 
throw the canal into otherwise impossible 
danger. 

Obviously, this military outlay will not 


be profitable in time of peace. Still less 
is it expedient if there is any possibility 
of war. But our Government went yet 
farther in promising neutrality. In 1903 
we entered into treaty with Panama for 
the right to construct and maintain a 
canal. In this treaty we promise that 
“the canal, when constructed, and the en- 
trances thereto, shall be neutral in per- 
petuity, and shall be open in conformitv 
with all the stipulations of the treaty” 
with Great Britain. 

This suggests an important fact which 
we must not overlook, and that is that we 
do not own, in sovereign right, one single 
foot of land in Panama. We only ac- 
quired the right to construct and main- 
tain a canal across the Isthmus, for the 
benefit of the commerce of the world; 
leaving no possible excuse which we can 
give for those fortifications which is not 
in violent antagonism to all of our prom- 
ises and pledges. Why, indeed, should 
we set this gift to the commerce of the 
world in a frame of forts and bhattle- 


ships? There is only one possible ex- 
cuse, and that redounds to our disgrace 
and shame. 

It is true, as the advocates claimed, 
that nothing in the treaties positively pro- 
hibits the fortifications—except that in a 
general way we overstep the rights 
granted us by Panama; but it is obvious 
that the very idea of fortification was so 
foreign and antagonistic to every theory 
of neutralization, and so abhorrent to 
every principle ever advanced by the 
United States, that it would have been 
deemed absurd, at the time when the 
treaties were signed, to deny or abrogate 
the right. So that our only excuse for 
erecting the fortifications, today, is a 
hideous declaration to the nations of the 
earth that we do not propose to trust 
their promises or to keep our own; that 
they will use the canal only while it is for 
our interest to allow it. This is not over- 
drawn. Read the statements made by 
Lieutenant-General Wood, the Chief of 
Staff, to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions in the House: 

The Chairman asked: “Is it not true, in the 
last analysis, that the purpose, in fortifying the 


canal, is to insure to tne United States its use 
asa military assets, in case of war?” 


General Wood: “That is undoubtedly the 
most — of all purposes in fortifying 
the cana 


Another Member: “To secure to the United 
States the exclusive control of the canal in 
time of hostilities?” 


General Wood: “That is the principal pur- 
pose of fortifying the canal. to con- 
trol it, in time of war. as our safety and in- 
terest demands.” 

This, then, is why we fortify the Pan- 
ama Canal. We, the great advocate of 
peace and honor among nations, who 
began the canal for glory and the unham- 
pered commerce of the world, have de- 
cided to finish it as an asset of war for 
ourselves, only to be used by others in ac- 
cordance with our interests. It is doubt- 
less true, as stated in debate, on the floor 
of the House, that England had been ap- 
proached and had signified that she found 
nothing in her treaty to prevent our erect- 
ing fortifications if we chose. But Eng- 
land’s real comment upon our changed 
attitude came a little later, when she be- 
gan the expenditure of a large sum, mak- 
ing another Gibraltar of her already for- 
midable naval station at Jamaica, almost 





opposite the entrance to the canal. And 
how the other nations of the world must 
laugh at us—laugh in their sleeves at us 
—that we neglect Honolulu, Samoa and 
other really strategic points, which at 
comparatively small cost (like Jamaica) 
might be made strongholds of infinite 
importance in defense, while we expend 
hundreds of millions of dollars in efforts 
to defend the colossal canal, which, if it 
is not already invulnerably immune, can 
be made so thru neutralization; and 
which, no matter how well we may de- 
fend it, can be utterly wrecked at anv 
moment by a bomb dropped from an air- 
ship, or a “Merrimac,” blown up by some 
patriotic “Hobson,” in one of the locks. 
And how they must enjoy the quiet com- 
ment of the work going on at Jamaica. 

There is not a nation on the earth 
which would dare to disregard its obli- 
gations to the commerce of the world by 
doing any injury to the great interna- 
tional water-wav. Even as a war asset 
it is of far greater value to us, left un- 
guarded, except by neutralization, than if 
fortified beyond any possibility in our 
power ; while, on the other hand, if we 
desire to challenge the world to injure or 
capture the canal, there is no better wav 
of extending the invitation—and of se- 
curing the result—than by taking upon 
ourselves, as we are doing, the barbaric 
responsibility of preserving it by force of 
arms. Suppose a time of war and that 
we reserved the canal for our own use, 
giving us a great advantage over the en- 
emy. What is surer than that the enemy 
would wreck it, as our important asset. 
Suppose the same war with the canal un- 
fortified and strictly neutral. What is 
surer than that any enemy would scru- 
pulously refrain from injuring it? It 
would not be an act of hostility against 
the United States, but against the entire 
commercial world, which would be uni- 
versally resented. France and England 
realized this from the outset, concerning 
the Suez Canal. 

The proper policing of the canal, at all 
times, is our duty. It is easily, simply 
and effectively accomplished. We shall 
do it anyway, wholly irrespective of the 
forts. We shall do it at no great ex- 
pense, as a part of the cost of mainte- 
nance. In policing the entrances we can 


even utilize, at no cost whatever. a few of 
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our already equipped battleships, giving 
them, at last, a little real responsibility. 
But the fortifications and war harbors are 
solely and absolutely for nothing in the 
world but war! We have even officially 
acknowledged it. 

Let us look into this point a little far- 
ther; for here comes in the silly side. 
War presupposes an enemy. Puzzle! 
Find the enemy. The menace of a hos- 
tile fleet at Panama is most remote. It 
requires no prophet to predict that not in 
this twentieth century shall we become 
entangled with any European Power 
capable of sending such a fleet across the 
Atlantic. Nor does it take the wisdom 
of a sage to realize that England, France 
and Germany will see to it that the 
canal is handled as carefully as we 
could wish. For they are the ones who 
will derive the benefits—with their vast 
commercial interests upon the sea—and 
simply by the payment of accruing tolls; 
while we, with but a few lone merchant- 
men flying our flag on either ocean, to 
take advantage of the waterway, must 
foot the bills, repair all damages, bear all 
losses, and maintain the canal for the 
benefit of the commerce of the world. 

On the other side of the canal the 
nearest passible enemy is 8,000 miles 
away; and so busy. and so successful in 
absorbing the fading remnant of our 
commerce in the Pacific that it considers 
any other kind of war with the United 
States unthinkable. Some few Ameri- 
cans have been Hobsonized into believing 
that Japan is ready to rise in wrath 
and obliterate America. But even Mr. 
Hobson would be slow to admit that she 
would run the international risk of oblit- 
erating the canal—unless we have forti- 
fications there and use it as a war asset. 
Resides, Japan’s budget, for the next six 
years, includes $6,500,000 a vear for her 
navy ; while we propose, during the same 
time, to expend at the least $130,000.000 
a vear upon our navy—without taking 
into account any new war harbors or ap- 
purtenances thereto. But if we are still 
afraid of Japan, one-tenth of the first 
cost of protecting the canal, if expended 
upon Pearl Harbor, Honolulu, and on 
our Samoan harbor, would create two 
stalwart naval stations on the Pacific. 
which would forever prevent Japan from 
the possibility of bringing a battleship 
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within a thousand miles of either Pan- 
ama or California. 

Where, then, is the enemy, in fear of 
which we expend these hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars in fortifying the Pariama 
Canal? If searching the twentieth cen- 
tury thru does not disclose the remotest 
possibility more formidable than a dream, 
can we not calm our fears with the as- 
surance that a few of the big battleships 
from our otherwise utterly useless navy, 
patrolling the waters at either entrance. 
can probably protect the canal from any 
possible vagrant of the sea? 

This is the exact situation; the folly. 
the danger, and the crime in our expend- 
ing millions upon millions of dollars in 
fortifying the canal. The first appro- 
priation asked for was small. The main 
object in securing it was to bind Con- 
gress to an indorsement of the policy, for 
the benefit of future appropriations. Now 
is the last opportunity for public -senti- 
ment to demand a halt. Those in Con- 
gress most earnestly opposed to the pol- 
icy are rousing for one more struggle to 
veto it; but they need the aid of. public 
sentiment—and they ought to have it. 

The social and economic organization 





of the world has advanced beyond te 
political organization, and far beyond the 
military organization. Industrially and 
commercially we are living in the twen- 
tieth century—not back in the eighteenth 
or earlier. Commerce, industry and 
financehave createdempires morecompre- 
hensive than any federation of nations; 
world spheres, knowing no international 
boundary ; binding nations together with 
chains of gold which render belligerency 
suicidal. It is only the old hysteria of 
militarism which instigates us still to run 
mad over the feudal policies of 
forts, just as. we used to run 
after the soldiers parading on election 
days. But with such an age as ours to 
live up to, with such a record for inter- 
national arbitration and world-peace as 
ours has been, can we not shake off the 
charm of the smell of gunpowder and the 
clank of spurs, and repudiate this propo- 
sition now, before it is too late. Realiz- 
ing the inordinate extravagance, the dan- 
gerous folly of it, and the preposterous 
absurdity, can we not rouse ourselves and 
oust from our national policy, forever, the 
barbaric theory that promises are pie- 
crust and that might makes right. 


Wasuincton, D. C. 


The Playground of Dead Children 


BY GERTRUDE H. McGIFFERT 





“It was always summer in the Playground of Dead Children and 


I stayed longest there.” 


Sorr moss grew heré for tender stumbling feet, 
Low seats upon smooth rocks they found, spice-seeds 





And aromatic leaves for feasts. Gay beads 
They hunted hid in fragrant pods, and sweet, 
Tart berries far in witches’ wild retreat. 

Brisk squirrels dropt them nuts, and water-reeds 
Piped gladly when they danced upon the meads; 


Birds brought them tidings, brooks conveyed their fleet. 


"Twas always summer and the days were bright 
With brightness lost from homes bereft and dark. 


All seemed abundant, glad, save when at night 
They wept for.arms but dimly missed by day. 
Then singing angels held them till the lark 
Bid all God’s cherished children wake and play. 


New York Cry. 




















The Home Accomplishments 


Japanese Girls 
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N_ describing the home 
accomplishments of Jap- 
anese girls it must first 
be stated that the out- 
look on life for the Jap- 
anese girl is a very dif- 
ferent one from that of 
her Western sister. The 
system of Oriental edu- 
cation from time im- 
memorial has trained the 

Japanese to think more of their duties 
than of their rights ; and especially is this 
the case of the Japanese woman, whose 
duties are summed up in the two great 
words, obedience and loyalty. These 
virtues the Japanese girl has been tra’ned 
to cultivate to the point of absolute 
resignation and self-sacrifice. The seren- 
ity and dignity, urbanity and calmness of 
demeanor of the well-born girl under all 
circumstances, even the most trying and 
startling, is the result of this exigent 
training. 

This training prepares her for adverse 
circumstances ; to be passively courageous 
and cheerful in times of trouble and 
emergency, with patience and tact to 
smooth away the difficulties of life as 
they arise, and, in fact, to spend herself 
and her energy in the service and for the 
good of others. 

So even in the home accomplishments, 
where we might expect to find some 
abandon, some pleasure-seeking or self- 
assertion, we find that they are of an 
esthetic nature, teaching self-repression, 
contemplation, control of temper and 
presence of mind, carefulness, order, and 
a religious spirit, harmonizing in the let- 
ter and spirit with the old teachings. 

The chief accomplishments of the Jap- 
anese girl are: 

Ist. Writing. 

2d. Composing poetry. 

3d. Ikebana or flower arrangement. 

4th. Cha-no-Yu. Ceremonial tea. 














other accomplishment. 


5th. Music, the playing of the koto, 
samisen, or kokyu. 

A good handwriting is, perhaps. the 
most important accomplishment of a 
Japanese woman of culture—for the way 
the hand and fingers are used teaches 
from the earliest years such manual dex- 
terity, and trains the eves to such accu- 
rate observation that writing may be con- 
sidered the secret of all the arts. It is 
certainly the first step to Japanese paint- 
ing, which comes easily after a good 
“hand” is acquired. 

For the lesson the little girl sits on her 
knees and heels on the mats at a low ta- 
ble. The Indian ink she prepares with 
water, rubbing the black oblong on a 
stone. Large sheets of soft paper are 
put before her. The teacher writes a 
hieroglyphic on one sheet and the pupil, 
with her soft brush dipped in the ink, her 
hand and arm without any support from 
the shoulder, writes it over and over 
again, the teacher correcting each time, 
till at last name and form are indelibly’ 
imprest on her memory, and so on till 
thousands of ideographs are memorized. 
At first she is taught the easy Japanese 
phonetic alphabet, invented in the eighth 
and ninth centuries, and then by degrees 
the complicated Chinese hieroglyphics. 

Later on, copy-books are used. These 
consist of sample poems and letters in the 
handwriting of masters, both ancient and, 
modern. A good handwriting is more 
highly prized by the Japanese than any 
The post-gradu- 
ate course of the Peeresses’s School de- 
votes four hours a week to this study, and 
a conscientious student, besides this. will 
practise at home for an hour every day. 

“It is difficult for the inexperienced 
European eye to distinguish in Chinese 
or Japanese writing those characteristics 
implied by our term ‘hand’ in thé sense 
of individual style. But the Japanese 
scholar never forgets the peculiarities of 
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HOME STUDY IN JAPAN 


a handwriting once seen; and he can 
even guess at the approximate age of the 
writer. Chinese and Japanese authors 
claim that the color (quality) of the ink 
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used tells something of the character of 
the writer. As every person grinds or 
prepares his own ink, the deeper and 
clearer black would at least indicate some- 
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thing of personal carefulness and of the 
sense of beauty.”* 

Handwriting is. the criterion of a 
woman’s personality, her mentality, her 
education. Many are the stories told con- 
cerning the beautiful writing of hiero- 
glyphics. In history, in romance, in 
everyday life, men often fall in love with 
a woman’s writing, and seek till thev 
find, and can ask in marriage, the hand 
that has won their admiration 


The composition of poems is naturally 
mentioned with writing. In Japan “po- 
etry has been for centuries a universal 
fashion of emotional utterance.” Not 
only has the composition of short poems 
been the refined amusement of every ed- 
ucated Japanese from the most early 
times, but the old ethical teaching taught 
the practice of it more as a moral duty 
than a literary art. In times of grief, of 
anger, of misfortune, of disappointment, 
of separation, of facing death, women, as 
well as men, were trained to still their 
minds sufficiently to compose a poem as 
an evidence of self-mastery. The short 
poem or Tanka of thirty-one syllables in 
lines of five, seven, five, seven, seven, syl- 
lables each has always been the most 
popular form of verse, and has been hon- 
ored in all ages by the patronage and en- 
couragement of the Emperor and _ his 
Court. To this day every new year there 
is a poetical competition at Court. His 
Majesty sets the theme, and all his sub- 
jects, without distinction of rank or 
wealth, of sex or age, are invited to com- 
pete for.the laurels of the best poem, and 
the winner’s name and verse are pub- 
lished in the newspapers. The humblest 
subject is thus permitted to approach the 
throne thru the medium of poetry. 


Her Imperial Majesty, our gracious 
Empress Haruko, is a poet, and, it is said, 
won her exalted position by the merit of 
her verse. The story relates that when 
the Emperor decided to marry, he com- 
manded the eligible princesses (who can 
only be chosen from five Court noble 
families) each to write a poem. That of 
the Princess Ichijo Haruko proved to be 
the best, and she was thus chosen to be 
the Imperial Consort. 

A few quotations from Her Majesty’s 
poems will be of great interest here: 





*Lafcadio Hearn. 


Poems sy Her Majesty THE EMPRESS 
HarvuKo.* 


At night I sit, and looking o’er the fields, 
Think of the myriad poor and all their toil, 
And, as I think, my sleeve is wet with tears. 
To tHE StuDENTS AT THE PEERESS’s SCHODL. 
The water placed in goblet, bowl, or cup, 
Changes its shape to its receptacle, 
And so our plastic souls take various shapes 
And characters of good or ill, to fit 
The good or evil in the choice of friends. 
And Tet your special love be given to those 
Whose strength of character may prove the 
whip 
That drives you onward to fair wisdom’s goal. 
To Baron TAKASAKI, AFTER READING A POEM 

BY, HIM ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON, Moro- 

HIKO, REFORE Port ARTHUR. 

We mourn for him, the son, who lost his life 
For his dear country on the battlefield; 
Yet ’tis the father’s heart that grieves us most. 
Take thou his son—he’s full of life and hope— 
And use him as thy trusty bamboo staff 
For serviceable aid in all thy work. 
On READING. 

The jewel in a lady’s coronet 
Gleams in her hair, and sparkles in the gloom, 
And yet ’tis naught—a sparkle, not a light. 
The book whose page enlightens the dark 

mind F 
Is the true treasure. 

In her love of poetry Her Majesty sets 
an illustrious example to the daughters 
of her realm. In verse she commemo- 
rates all occasions of national anxiety, of 
rejoicing and of sorrow; in verse she 
draws near to her people, and tells them 
of her love and compassion for them; in 
verse alone can she open her heart to 
them and show them that, like a benefi- 
cent and loving mother, she prays for 
their national and moral welfare. 

Flower arrangement is a very fashion- 
able accomplishment. Every girl of good 
family takes lessons in the art, and it is 
taught in most of the high-class schools. 

In the middle of the last century we 
are told that as many as one hundred dif- 
ferent schools or systems could be count- 
ed, out of which about ten are taught 
nowadays. Of these, three styles may 
be mentioned as the most popular—the 
Yenshiu, the Ikenobo and the Koriu. 
The Yenshiu and Ikenobo branches be- 
long to the Formalistic, which aims at a 
classic idealism, and teaches a great deal 
of bending and twisting to give grace to 
the branches and leaves; while the Koriu 
may be said to belong to the Natural- 
esque school, which “accepts nature as 


“Translations by*.Mr. A. Lloyd. See 
Songs,” translation by A. Lloyd, M.A. 





“Imperial 
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its model, only imposing such modifica- 
tions of form as conduce to the expres- 
sion of artistic unity.” In the Koriu 
stvle the superfluous leaves and sprays 
are simply cut away. The Ikenobo style, 
which is simpler than the Yenshiu (the 
more elaborate and 


universe—Heaven, Earth and Man—-by 
three lines, called the Principal, Secon- 
dary and Tertiary. To represent Heaven 
(the Principal), the strongest and most 
beautiful branch or blossom is placed in 
tle center; then on the right for the 

Earth (the Sec- 





artificial of the 
two), is that which 
is at present taught 
in the Peeress’s 
School. The ac- 
companying _ illus- 
tration of flowers 
arranged in the 
Ikenobo style will 
give some idea of 
the grace and sim- 
plicity of that 
school, the profes- 
sors of which claim 
that the composi- 
tions look as if the 
flowers were grow- 
ing in their own 
haunts. 

Five years is the 
time needed for a 
thoro course in this 
art, taking a lesson 
regularly once a 
week. The mass- 
ing of color and 
flowers is not 
aimed at, in fact 
the flower plays 
but a subordina‘e 
part in Japanese 
flower arrange- 
ment, “where the 
lines or directions 
taken by the differ- 
ent stems or 
branches form the 
basis of all com- 
positions.”* Every 





ondary or Subor- 
dinate) a line half 
as long, and on the 
left for Man (the 
Tertiary or Recon- 
ciling Principle) a 
line about one- 
quarter as long as 
the Principal. This 
completes one 
decoration. There 
are designs of five 
branches, seven 
branches and nine 
branches, but even 
numbers are never 
used. According to 
the different 
schools, different 
designations for 
the different lines 
are employed, such 
as Earth, Fire, 
Water, Metal, 
Wood, for a five- 
lined composition. 
Strange as_ it 
may seem, Chinese 
philosophy has had 
an influence on this 
elaborate art. The 
Confucian ideas 
relating to the 
Positive and Nega- 
tive or Male and 
Female elements 
of the universe 
control the selec- 
tion of contrasting 


HEAVEN _ 








stem, ‘eaf and 
blossom is coaxed 
or clipped or bent 
into symmetry ac- 
cording to the fixed ruies of formal 
beauty. 

The principal and simplest of these is 
to symbolize the three elements of the 





*See the “Floral Art of Japan,” by Mr. J. Conder. 
This is an exhaustive work on this wonderful study. 
and one to which I am much indebted as a book of 
reference. 


A FLORAL ARRANGEMENT REPRESENTING. of 
HEAVEN, EARTH AND MAN 


forms, the display 
the front 
(Male) or under 
(Female) surfaces 
of the leaves, the disposition of the 
stronger and weaker branches, or stems, 
in their relation one to the other, and the 
choice of the colors of flowers. Red. 
purple, pink and variegated colors are 
termed Positive or Male; the blue, yellow 
and white are Negative or Female. 
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The expression of the whole beauty of 
plant lifé is aimed at “its floral growth 
and vitality.” Even the way the plant 
springs from the water (which represents 
the ground) must be carefully studied 
and must show “stability and strength.” 

Masters of the art claim esthetic vir- 
tues as a result of practising floral ar- 
rangement. “The idea is, that if the 
mind is influenced by anger, hatred or 
any other violent passion, flowers can 
never be successfully or gracefully ar- 
ranged, but if the mind be tranquil, or 
only filled with kindness and love, then 
will the flower be satisfactorily ar- 
ranged.’’ One young friend tells me that 
she finds this true. Very often in arrang- 
ing flowers they prove to be wilful and 
will not obey, but if she is herself amia- 
ble and patient then gradually the in- 
tractable flowers yield to her guiding 
fingers. 

The utensils used in flower arrange- 
ment are a pair of scissors, a knife, a 
small saw, wedges or fasteners, called 
“bridges,” 
place in the water, and vases, of which 
the choice is innumerable, of all shapes, 
sizes and material. These may be of 
porcelain, iron, copper, or of wood, and 
even of basket-work—they may be 
square, oblong or round in shape, or 
standing, hanging or suspended. 

The connection between the vase and 
the flowers is a study of harmonies in 
itself. Vases or receptacle, according to 
their shape and material, possess certain 
esthetic characteristics, and, according 
to the selection of flowers placed in them, 
present choice abstract suggestions. For 
instance, Mr. J. Conder tells us that ten 
“artistic virtues” can be thus shown: 


1. Simplicity. 6. Quaintness. 
2. Aspiration. 7. Brightness. 
3. Affection. 8. Chastity. 
4. Serenity. 9. Security. 
5. Austerity. 10. Veneration. 


One “tea master combined a flower- 
poem on the Beauty of Solitude by the 
Sea with a bronze incense burner in the 
form of a fisherman’s hut and some wild 
flowers of the beach.”* 


A pretty legend ascribed the first flower 





*Okakura Kakvzo. N. B.—Anyone wishing to know 
more of the philosonhy romance and history of the 
Tea Cult and its intimate connection with the Floral 
Art of Japan, should obtain “The Book of Tea,” ty 
Okakura Kakuzo. 


to keep the flowers in their - 


arrangement to Buddhist priests, who 
gathered storm-strewn flowers and to 
save them from perishing placed them in 
water. The art was certainly introduced 
into Japan with Buddhism in the sixth 
century ; the earliest compositions, known 
as the “Rikkwa” style, being those placed 
on the Buddhist shrines as offerings to 
the departed spirits, which exist to this 
day, and which can be seen in all the 
temples. But the real “cult of flowers” 
was born in the fifteenth century with 
the tea ceremonies. It was, in fact, a - 
modification of the primitive and more 
complicated Buddhist floral compositions 
instituted so as to harmonize with the 
austere and simple rights of the Cha-no- 
Yu when this reached the esthetic stage. 

“Ceremonial Tea’’ dates in its present 
form, like floral arrangement, from the 
fifteenth century. It may be described 
as the solemn and elaborate ritual of a 
cup of whipped tea. It constitutes the 
most formal and punctilious of social ob- 
servances and is quite distinct from the 
ordinary serving and drinking of tea. 
Hideyoshi, often called the Japanese Na- 
poleon, and Yoshimasa, were the great- 
est patrons of the tea cult, and Rikiu. a 
famous master, originated a_ special 
school of Cha-no-Yu, known as _ the 
Senke, and formulated the strict rules 
that are observed to this day. The Senke 
School of Tea has two branches, the 
Omote and Ura, which again has subdi- 
visions, but tho there are small differ- 
ences the principal rules are the same 
‘n all. 

In learning the Cha-no-Yu there are 
two grades; first Usu-Cha or Thin Tea 
is taught and then Ko-Cha or Thick Tea 
The last is the more complicated. The 
lessons are given six times a month and 
the course lasts three years. Every girl 
and woman of good birth must learn 
this polite art, which inculcates gentle- 
ness, kindness, extreme courtesy and 
conscientiousness between host and 
guest and vice versa, 

The tea room is built of special woods 
and is so small as to only admit five 
people. The low door, only three feet 
high, thru wh‘ch the guests enter, signi- 
fies humility. On entering “this house 
of peace” the samurai even left his 
sword outside. 

Inside, the light in the room and 
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voices and comportment of the partici- 
pants are subdued so that the singing of 
the kettle can be heard. The decoration 
of the room and the set of utensils used, 
tho often costly treasures, are of the 
severest simplicity. A kakemono, or 
hanging scroll, on the alcove, a vase of 
flowers, the acme. of simplicity in 
arrangement, and an incense burner, are 
the only ornaments allowed in the tea 
room, but these objects of art are chosen 
with the greatest care and taste. Exam- 
ination and criticism of these objects, as 
well as of the utensils used in the mak- 
ing of the tea, form part of the cere- 
mony, which thus teaches art apprecia- 
tion. 

The guests in the waiting room next 
the tea room are summoned by the ring- 
-ing of a gong. As soon as they take 
their seats on the mats profound saluta- 
tions are exchanged, At the Peeresses’ 
School the tea ceremony is taught by a 
lady of noble birth, who does it for her 
pleasure. She is assisted by a regular 
teacher. 
books, where the rules for every detail 
of the minute preparations in the tiny 
kitchen attached to the tea room, from 
the preparation of the charcoal, which 
must be washed, to the order of the 
bringing in of the utensils and final rins- 
ing and wiping of the bowl are carefully 
noted down. 

The principal utensils used in this 
ceremony are: 

A water jar. 

A small bowl (used as a cup). 

A bamboo whisk or beater. 

A small cloth wrung in water. 

A mamboo or ivory spoon. 

A tea caddy of lacquer containing the tea. 

A koboshi for emptying hot water from the 
tea bowl. 

A small bamboo dipper or ladle. 

In the room a round iron brazier, on 
which stands a round iron kettle, is 
placed on a stand, and there is a lacquer 
cabinet for putting away the tea sets. 
The tea used for this so'emn and elab- 
orate ceremony is ground to a fine green 
powder. At the right time this is put 
into the tea bowl—not an ordinary cup— 
by means of a dainty bamboo dipper, hot 
water is then poured into it, and the in- 
fusion is then whisked to a froth with 
the beater. The bowl of tea is then 
placed upon the left hand, and the host 
moves round slidingly and offers it in 





The pupils are given note-. 
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order of precedence to the first guest, 
who receives it solemnly with a profound 
bow. The tea must be drunk in three 
sips, and at this time the guest admires 
the bowl, which may often be a valuable 
piece of porcelain. 


We read that the virtues of tea drink- 
ing were known in China before the 
fourth and fifth centuries, and it was 
used by the priest to keep them awake 
during their vigils. From China it came 
to Japan with Buddhism, for the Zen 
sect of Buddhists instituted the practice 
of drinking tea out of a bowl before the 
image of Bodhi Dharma, ‘and thus laid 
the foundations of the tea ceremony. 
“The whole idea of teaism is a result of 
the Zen conception of greatness in the 
smallest incidents of life.” From the 
religious stage the tea ceremonies devel- 
oped under the patronage of Hideyoshi 
and Yoshimasa into a luxurious stage, 
and, finally, the esthetic form they pre- 
sent today was evolved. 

The education of both men and 
women in Japan has been largely or- 
dered by that wise and’ immortal sage 
Confucius, who said: 


“There are two important things 
which should exist in a well-ordered 
society: rei, ceremonial, order; and 
gaku, music.” It has been sufficiently 
shown what a large part ceremony plays 
in Japanese life, and now we learn that 
music is considered not only one of the 
most refined, but one of the most neces- 
sary accomplishments for woman. 

“Harmony,” says Confucius, “again 
has the power to draw Heaven down- 
wards to the Earth. It inspires men to 
love the good, and to do their duty. If 
one should desire to know whether a 
kingdom is well governed, if its morals’ © 
are good or bad, the quality of its Music 
shall furnish forth the answers.” 

Music is therefore considered not only 
one of the most refined, but one of the 
most necessary accomplisments for 
woman. Therefore, if it be intended 
that a girl should study music, she be- 
gins at a very early age, as soon as she 
is six or seven years of age. 

There are three stringed instruments 
taught to a girl, the koto, the samisen 
and the kokiu. The koto is a horizontal 
sounding board about six feet long. 
Upon it are stretched from head to foot 
































PLAYING THE KOTO 


thirteen strings, each supported by mov- 
able ivory bridges, by which the instru- 
ment is tuned. It is played by means 
of ivory finger tips fitted to the thumb, 
forefinger and middle finger of each 
hand. ; 

The samisen resembles the guitar, but 
while the latter is round in shape, the 
samisen is square. It is made of quince 
wood or of red sandal wood, and over 
both sides of the body is stretched pre- 
pared cat’s skin. The samisen has three 
strings made of silk which are played by 
means of a wooden plectrum. 

The kokiu is a kind of two-stringed 
violin. It is supposed to have had the 
same origin as the violin and to have 
been brought to Japan by the Portu- 
guese about three hundred years ago. 
The kokiu is played with a bow like the 
violin, but instead of being held under 
the chin is held vertically upon the lap 
by the left hand. 

The samisen and kokiu are often used 
to accompany the koto, and when played 
together they are called “the musical 
trio” by’ the Japanese. The samisen is 
the most generally played by the people, 


but is considered not so “high toned” 
socially as the koto, which is deemed the 
classical instrument and from ancient 
times has been most in vogue among the 
ladies of the upper classes. 

To become a proficient koto player it 
is essential that a pupil should pass three 
grades. 

The first grade, “entrance to the study 
of music,” is a course of two or three 
years of constant practice, taking lessons 
every day. 

Second. The middle course is gener- 
ally passed after another two years. 
Much naturally depends on the ability of 
the pupil. If she is slow she may not 
pass this stage for five years. Two or 
three hours of daily practising is re- 
quired. 

Third. “Entering into the secret of 
music,’ is generally passed one year 
after the second grade. 

The pupil in playing sits in the ortho- 
dox Japanese fashion upon her knees 
and heels before the instrument with the 
ivory tips upon her fingers, At first the 
teacher holds the pupil’s fingers and car- 
ries them from one string to the other, 
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teaching her the notes by ear, as no 
notation is used. The pupil, therefore, 
has nothing but her memory to rely on, 
and the constant practice of ear and 
hand. The lesson lasts only a quarter 
of an hour, as the teacher cannot give 
more than a few bars to be learned at a 
time. When the notes are learned, the 
teacher chooses a simple melody, and sit- 
ting opposite the pupil, plays on her own 
koto the piece over and over again, the 
pupil playing at the same time, till the 
tune is at last thoroly mastered. 

There is a pretty story of old Japan in 
which the koto plays a part. The beau- 
tiful and accomplished court lady, Kogo- 
no-Tsubone; had won the favor of the 
Emperor Takahira. But to save her im- 
perial master from annoyance thru the 
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rivalry of her enemies, she fled the court 
and hid herself in the out of the way 
suburb of Saga, just outside the capital. 

Thus deserted by his most faithful 
court lady, the Emperor was in despair. 
The courtier, Makakuni, one moonlight 
night, set out to seek Kogo-no-Tsubone. 

After wandering half the night round 
Saga, his patience was rewarded—he 
heard the unmistakable strains of Kogo’s 
music. The melody she played was 
“Longing for My Love.” 

He at last stopped his horse outside 
the gate of the house from whence the 
familiar strains proceeded, and taking 
out his flute, caught up the melody and 
played it to the end. Kogo-no-Tsubone 


was found thru her koto. 


Toxyo, JAPAN. 





The Wild . Rose 


YoutH, with an arrogant air, 
Passes it by: 

Age, on his tottering staff, 

Stops with a sigh. 


Here is a flower he knew 
When he was young; 
Right in the same place, too, 
The woods among. 


Fresh and fragrant as when 
He was a boy; 

Still it is young as then, 

And full of joy. 






Years have not changed it; no, 
In leaf and bloom: 

It keeps its old-time glow, 

And the same perfume. 


Time, that has grayed his hair 
And bowed his form, 

Still keeps 1t young and fair 
And full of charm. 


The root from which it grows 
Is firm and fit, 

And every years bestows 

New strength on it. 





Not so with him: The years 
Have .taken much, 

And care, and joy, and tears 
Have left their touch. 


Tt keeps a sturdy stock, 
And blooms the same, 

Beside the selfsame rock 

Where he carved his name. 


BY MADISON CAWEIN 

















His name?—He does not know 
It is his own,— 

*Twas carved so long ago,— 

With moss o’ergrown. 


He stops beside the flower: 
He feels its need: 

And for a silent hour 

He gives it heea. 


It beggars him, it seems, 
In heart and mind 
Of memories and dreams. 

It is not kind. 


It gives, and he must take, 
Thoughts old with pain, 

And feel again the ache 
Of all that’s vain. 










If it could understand 
All it implies 

Of loss to him who planned 
In life’s emprise, 


It would not smile at him, 
Nor flaunt its youth, 

But set its thorns more grim, 
And wither of 1uth. 







He thinks: “Days come and go, 
And I am old: 

This wild rose tells me sc, 

As none has told. 






“Had it not played a part 
In a love long past, 
It would not break my heart 

With loss at last.” 


LovursviLte, Ky. 























The Flag of the United States 


BY WILLIAM ELLIOT GRIFFIS, D.D. 


AuTHoR oF “ROMANCE OF AMERICAN 


UROPEANS knowing only the 
theory of the heraldic origin of 
the American flag have made 

merry over the absurdity (from their 
point of view) of the stars and stripes. 
Frederic Harrison has thus written 
(Memories and Thoughts, pp. 195, 196) : 

“When the thirteen States of the Union re- 
solved to adopt a national flag from the an- 
cestral coat of their chief,’ etc—which they 
did not—they blundered frightfully. Than 
the stars and stripes, “nothing more artless, 
confused and unheraldrical can be conceived.” 

Harrison is right if the American flag 
be derived from English heraldry, in 
which the stars are always six-pointed. 
If, however, the basis of our national 
standard is derived from the Dutch Re- 
public, then much is clear. 

The American flag is not a lower limb 
of feudalism, nor does its blue field (it 
has no “canton”) contain a collection of 
horse spurs. After the noble example of 
a federal republic, itself based on a writ- 
ten constitution, our national banner sug- 
gests more than a family coat of arms, 
or a league of states. 

Asked to forget his nursery lore and 
to judge “Old Glory” simply “as a work 
of art,” Mr. Frederic Harrison an- 
swered: “It is both awkward and ugly, 
unbalanced, undecipherable and mechan- 
ical.” This is a correct answer, when 
the only medium of view is a ridiculous 
theory. If, however, our fathers fol- 
lowed in their flag-making what they 
themselves called “our great example,” 
the successful Dutch Republic, the stars 
and stripes are beautiful, proportionate, 
intelligible. alive with historic meaning 
and inspiring for the future. 

Paintings made after the Revolution- 
ary War are untrustworthy as witnesses, 
especially those having six-pointed stars. 
for the very simple reason that no proof 
vet exists to show that any regimental flag 
in the Continental army had stars in its 
field, unless possibly toward the end of 
the war. Scores of British prints repre- 
senting flags captured from, or seen on 
Continental ships or regimental staves, 
have only stripes. 


CoLonizaTion,” “PATHFINDERS OF THE REVOLUTION,” ETC. 


Our fathers, of the thirteen colonies 
united as one, made ‘‘an appeal to Heav- 
en” by uniting, on their first flag, raised 
at Cambridge, Mass., January. 1, 1776, 
the “unions” of the two countries, Neth- 
erlands and Great Britain, that had held 
sovereignty of the land they lived on. 

Out of what soil sprang this new flow- 
er in the garden of national emblems, in 
1776? To answer aright, we must real- 
ize how our fathers felt, what precedents 
of success were before them, what an- 
cestral memories stirred their hearts and 
what language, besides English, had long 
been spoken in the mid-colonies. Ships’ 
flags would, of course, be noted first.° 

Of European national flags daily seen 
in our harbors, two were prominent 
above all. One, the Dutch, was made in 
1579, the other the British in 1707. From 
1609 to 1664, the tricolor republican flag 
of a federal union of states had floated 
over New Netherland, or the soil of the 
four middle colonies, later called New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, as the flag of the homeland. 
The seven alternate red and white stripes 
recalled to our fathers, in 1776, the suc- 
cessful revolt against “taxation without 
representation,” or, as the Dutch Parlia- 
ment of 1477 put it, “no taxation without 
consent”; the union of seven states in a 
republic; a ‘July declaration of indepen- 
dence, published in 1579; with the ab- 
juring, in 1581, of an oppressive mon- 
arch. Both of these immortal Dutch 
documents were in the language vernac- 
ular to many of the people of New York 
and New Jersey. This striped flag stood 
for seven states particular united in one 
States-General, or Congress, and was 
used on ships invariably. Every stripe 
represented a state, each one having an 
equal vote. With a written constitution, 
a judiciary free from the executive, and 
public schools free to all and sustained 
by taxation, the Dutch republic, a living 
reality in 1775, was at many points our 
fathers’ model. 

How do we know this? By asking 
John Adams and Benjamin Franklin, 
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two men especially versed in history! 
John Adams wrote: 

“The originals of the two republics [Dutch 
and American] are so much alike, that the his- 
tory of one seems but a transcript from that 
of the other.” 

Franklin, who was at the time. in the 
camp with Washington at Cambridge, 
wrote later to Congress: 

“In love of liberty and bravery in the de- 
fense of it, she [Holland] has been our great 
example.” 

A Dutch orator voting to recognize 
and lend money to the Continental Con- 
gress ($14,000,000 when paid up in 
1808), spoke of ours as a “nation so 
brave and so virtuous which, after our 
example, owes its liberty to its valor.” 

In a word, the emblems and the prece- 
dents of a successful republic, familiar 
thru history as read in their vernacular 
language, were daily before the eyes of 
the mid-colonials of America, in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania and 
Delaware, as a living example. Tho the 


law-language was English, preaching, 
writing and conversation in New York, 
and New Jersey and parts of Pennsyl- 


vania and Delaware were, for tens of 
thousands, in Dutch. The symbol of a 
striped flag, representing a federal repub- 
lic, was familiar to every man of Dutch 
descent, and to most intelligent persons 
in the four middle colonies. It repre- 
sented unity of idea and purpose in as 
many provinces, that had taken up arms 
for their rights. Borrowed directly from 
the Dutch Republic, the assemblage of 
parallel stripes had, in one form or an- 
other, always been a daily object to the 
people in the seaports, since their first 
settlements on the Hudson, Raritan and 
Delaware, over 150 years before. On 
the ships’ flags, in church, guild and so- 
cietv emblems, and on the title pages of 
their Bibles, hymn books and family 
libraries, the seven stripes formed one of 
‘the commonest objects in the home. In 
the middle colonies, Dutch did not be- 
come a dead language till long after 
A. D. 1800. 

The Continental Congress was organ- 
ized on the same principles, and for the 
same purpose, as was the body of dele- 
gates forming the Union of Utrecht in 
1579; that is, to have all the provinces 
or colonies act as one in carrying on 
measures of peace in the name of their 


sovereign. In the Pennsylvania “State 
House” (the very name and use of the 
words are Dutch), the Declaration of In- 
dependence was signed under the British 
flag and the arms of King George, and 
not until July 9 were the British union 
jack and the royal arms taken down from 
the building now called Independence 
Hall. Not until September 9, 1776, did 
Congress order that their “commissions 
and instruments be made to read “United 
States” where heretofore the words 
“United Colonies” had been used. They 
fully expected that the people in Canada 
would feel as they did and join them. 
This is proved by the vote of June 17, 
1775, appointing George Washington to 
command of the Continental, or United 
Colonies army. The record reads: 

“Whereas, the delegates of all the colonies 
from Nova Scotia to Georgia [italics ours] in 
Congress assembled have unanimously chosen 
George beng, Esq., to be General and 
Commander-in-Chief of such forces as afe or 
shall be raised for the maintenance and 
preservation of American liberty.” 

The stripes have never left the flag, 
because they represent a vital, funda- 
mental idea. They have been from first 
to last the one permanent element in our 
national standard. When unfurled, Jan- 
uary I, 1776, the first Union flag raised 
over the first American army mirrore‘ 
true history. 


There was nothing new in this Con- 
tinental flag. The vital elernents com- 
posing it had been familiar objects rep- 
resenting the union of seven states in a 
republic; the one for nearly two centu- 
ries, the other, in the form then known, 
a union of four nations in a monarchy, 
for sixty-eight years. This flag at once 
gave the clearest possible acknowledg- 
ment of ‘the sovereignty of Great Britain 
and of American loyalty, besides a superb 
demonstration of the unity of the colo- 
nists. The legal status of the thirteen 
united colonies was precisely that of the 
Dutch provinces in relation to their sov- 
ereign, during the 550 days from Janu- 
ary 23, 1579, to July 26, 1581; when, 
having first formed the union, they de- 
posed their king, when he refused to 
listen to their petitions for redress, and 
became independent. 

Flags many, of astonishing variety of 
color, inscription and emblem came into 
view and use. There were pine trees, 








rattlesnakes, beavers, threefold knotted 
cords, with their thirteen ends free, a 
chain of circle of thirteen rings linked 
together, and other objects notably 
American, with some borrowed from 
heraldry, or from British or Dutch his- 
tory. In the latter case, the sheaf of 
arrows, the hat of liberty, and the Neth- 
erlands lion were ancestral. The old 
coins, flags, house pictures and battle 
scenes of the old Dutch republic in books 
brought from dyke-land were, in the four 
middle colonies, as familiar as was Dutch 
speech. Nevertheless, there was noth- 
ing as yet which necessarily inculcated, 
while much might suggest, independence ; 
tho emblems of loyalty to King George 
became decreasingly visible. 

Meanwhile, officers of the seventeen 
Continental men-of-war and of scores of 
privateers kept clamoring for something 
significant to display in foreign ports, es- 
pecially while buying munitions of war. 
These calls for a “distinctive standard” 
increased in volume even to indignant 
remonstrance. Still there was nothing, 
until June 14, 1777, except local or colo- 
nial symbols and “the Congress flag” of 
the thirteen stripes; for there was not 
until after July 4, 1776, any nation, or 
any general conviction that independence 
was necessary. 

No evidence of any use of the British 
“Union,” after October 4, 1776, is 
known, for all thought of organic rela- 
tions with Great Britain had _ been 
dropped forever. The Dutch idea of the 
unity of a number of states in federal 
union, which had excited William Penn’s 
interest as the prototype even of a United 
States of Europe, was, however, kept and 
has been maintained to the present hour. 
Abundance of exact documentary proof 
shows that the thirteen stripes were ever 
present, but there is no proof that the 
stars were. In the book of photographs 
of extant flags used, or alleged to be 
used, in the American Revolution (made 
by Gherardi Davis, New York, 1908) the 
field of stars is rarely seen and in none 
with absolute surety, before 1780, but the 
stripes are always in evidence. The col- 
lection of British prints of our flag, now 
in Fraunces Tavern, gives the same tes- 
timony—stripes always, stars never till 
1780. In the journal of William Russell, 
American prisoner in the Forton Prison. 
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near Plymouth, England, we read the 
entry made on July 4, 1780: 

“Today being the anniversary of American 
Independence, the American prisoners wore 
the thirteen Stars and Stripes drawn on pieces 
of paper on their hats, with the motto, Inde- 
pendence, Liberty or Death.” 

The lateness of the date is significant. 

The record of the Continental Con- 
gress, June 14, 1777, is illuminating. It 
reads as follows: 

“Resolved, That the flag of the United 
States be thirten stripes, alternate red and 
white, that the Union be thirteen stars, white 
in a blue field, representing a new constella- 
tion.” 

Every word of this, our flag’s charter, 
should be studied with care, for the rec- 
ord reveals what was old and what was 
new. There is no “canton,” heraldry or 
feudalism here. A constellation is “a 
group of fixt stars to which a definite 
name has been given, but which doesenot 
form a part of another named group.” 
Forty-eight constellations had _ been 
known in astronomy since Ptolemy’s 
time. In the political heavens the clus- 
ter of thirteen stars was new. There 
was nothing novel about the red and 
white stripes, nor was a federal union of 
states, tho unknown in Great Britain, a 
new experiment, because the Dutch Re- 
public was and for two centuries had 
been a contemporaneous, living reality 
before our fathers. The field of stars 
was new. No longer were there thir- 
teen nameless, wandering planets form- 
ing part of another named group. They 
were now fixt luminaries, with a definite 
name, independent yet united together— 
e pluribus unum. Outliving the perils 
of loose confederacy, troubles interna! 
and external, sectionalism, false theories, 
filibusterism, and a colossal civil war, this 
Country of the New Constellation has 
shown itself to be “an indissoluble Union 
of indestructible States,” of which our 
flag is the true emblem. 

When the infallible and contempora- 
neous record of a regimental flag with 
stars is found, we can believe that there 
were starry battle flags before 1780, but 
we want proof, not argument. The en- 
try in the journal of Captain Abraham 
Swarthout of Colonel Gansevoort’s New 
York regiment, written August 3, 1777. 
in Fort Schuyler, shows beyond cavil 
where the first flag of stars and stripes, 
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of which we have record, was made and 
hoisted ; but this was in a fort, not in the 
field, or at the head of a regiment. 

Hence, to put up local memorials in 
other places, insisting with much enthusi- 
asm, but with faulty logic and without 
contemporaneous written proof, that be- 
cause of the not yet published Congres- 
sional action, flags with a field of stars 
were made and carried im situ, by regi- 
ments or detached companies, is disor- 
derly. Such a method substitutes myth- 
ology for history, wish for fact, local 
emotion for reality. The record should 
precede the memorial. Legislatures had 
better wait for demonstration of proof 
before making appropriations. A _bril- 
liant advocate’s brief ought never take 
the place of commonplace record, nor “it 
is said” be accepted for “it is written.” 
On some subjects we must wait for fur- 
ther light. 

The vote of Congress on the flag was 
not officially published until September 
3, 1777. There is no record that the 
stars and stripes were carried at Brandy- 
wine, Pa., at Gooch’s Bridge, Del., or 
that even the “Quiberon” French salute 
of November 1, 1777, to the U. S. S. 
“Ranger,” commanded by Paul Jones, 
was given to any but the striped flag 
without stars. If stars were on these 
flags, let us have “the written word” of 
proof, not argument however subtle. 

On land, the most prominent of all the 
many symbols on the regimental flags of 
the Continental army thruout the war was 
the rattlesnake, which is oftenest referred 
to by both native and foreign witnesses. 
In fact the resolution of Congress of 
June 14, 1777, was not heeded, even by 
Washington himself, or even by the 
Board of War. One Continental officer 
wrote with surprise on August 3, 1777: 
“Tt appears by the papers that Congress 
resolved on the 14th of June last,” etc. 
As late as May 10, 1779, Washington, in 
correspondence with the Board of War, 
states that applications came to him re- 
peatedly for drums and colors, but there 
were many varving flags for particular 
regiments, and “‘it is not yet settled what 
is the standard of the United States.” 

The War Board replied, thru Richard 
Peters, that if “General Washington 


would favor the Board with his opinion 
on the subject as to what was the one 
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common flag of the United States,” a 
recommendation to Congress would be 
made and they would get the materials 
and “order a number for the army.” 

Replying on September 3, 1779, Wash- 
ington says nothing about stars, but rec- 
ommended that the number belonging to 
the regiments from each State should be 
“inserted within the curve of the ser- 
pent.” 

As our country expanded, the incon- 
venience of adding a stripe to what 
seemed destined to be a union of perhaps 
a hundred states was evident. The de- 
bate of 1817, held in Congress, issued in 
the arrangement of 1818, “calculated to 
prevent in future great or extensive al- 
teration.” The original number of thir- 
teen was held to as signifying history, 
permanence and unity; while on the blue 
field there was prophecy, the white stars 
multiplying as in a firmament. 

Nevertheless there being no rule as to 
the order of the constellation, foreigners 
were perplexed. In 1847 the Dutch Gov- 
ernment politely made the inquiry, “What 
is the American flag?” In 1857, in the 
harbor of New York, nine different styles 
of arrangement of stars were noted in 
one day. On March 16, 1896, the Secre- 
tary of War, Daniel Lamont, ordered 
that the constellation should be in six 
rows. Happily with Arizona making the 
forty-eighth star, it is now possible to 
have symmetry in six rows of eight stars 
each. 

To sum up: Our flag in origin was 
not “the sport of chance,” or “a creation 
of circumstances,” or a shoot from the 
stump of dead feudalism, or a fancy of 
heraldry, but a true symbol of a pro- 
gressive, expanding union of states on 
the basis of a federal republic. It fol- 
lows precedent in history, but is original 
in prophecy. Its stripes represent what 
was, its stars point to the future. With 
its origin so clear, there is no need of 
mythology, heraldry, or pretty fairy tales 
to account either for its origin or growth. 

Each State, while honoring her own 
emblem of sovereignty, counts only one 
more sacred than her own—the Stars and 
Stripes. Above “Old Glory” Americans 
allow nothing ‘to float save that church- 
flag, on our ships and in our forts, which 
calls men to worship “the Power that 
made and preserves us a nation.” 

Irnaca, N. Y. 
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transportation since the world 

began has put an end to some 
time honored abuse, rudely upset some 
vested interest, and has paved the way 
for new abuses and for other vested in- 
terests. When the ancient 
turned trolley, some twenty odd years 
ago, and the competing trolley lines in 
our various cities consolidated into trac- 
tion monopolies, it seemed to most per- 
sons that anything like .competition in 
urban transportation was permanently 
dead. Attempts to restore competition 
by the establishing of rival lines soon 
convinced the doubters. If City Coun- 
cils subservient to the existing companies 
deigned to grant new franchises, ‘the 
competitors were soon absorbed and 
ceased to compete. 

When it became evident that streeet 
railway transportation was a natural 
monopoly, and that it was not only in 
politics, but in control of politics, there 
began a fight in various cities to restore 
city governments and the city streets to 
the public which nominally owned them. 
We all know the outcome: failure. 

Cleveland, under Tom Johnson, has 
brought its street railways, at least for 
the present, under the control of its city 
government. The fight for municipal 
ownership in Chicago has failed, the elec- 
tion of a street railway mayor five years 
ago having promptly resulted in whole- 
sale renewal of franchises in return for 
a percentage of future profits. There is 
a show of regulation, but its aim would 
often seem to be to quiet rather than to 
serve the public. The monopoly is fat 
and secure. 

To wrest these properties from their 
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private owners at anvthing even remote- 
ly approximating their actual cost is im- 
possible; to buy back franchises freely 
given at their capitalized valuations 
would be pointless and silly; to attempt 
effective regulation is to attempt a cer- 
tain measure of confiscation. The fran- 
chise is a bargain, a contract. That it is 
an exceedingly bad bargain for the pub- 
lic makes no difference. The manner in 
which it was obtained makes no differ- 
ence. It is, at least nominally, binding 
on the companies and must therefore re- 
main binding on the public, even after 
the aldermen who granted it and the 
voters who elected them are dead, if it 
have so long to run. This is good law, 
and there is even a point of view from 
which it can be made to look like justice. 
But it is not the last word. What the 
law cannot do, evolution in transporta- 
tion methods suddenly threatens to ac- 
complish. 

At about the time when the trolley 
was displacing the horse the first un- 
gainly bicycle appeared. The bicvcle de- 
veloped the pneumatic tire, the pneumatic 
made the “horseless carriage” popular, 
the automobile grew in size and weight 
and power until it bred the motor truck, 
on solid tires again, and the motor truck 
having captured the short haul express 
business suddenly dons a passenger body 
and, as motor bus or autobus, enters into 
competition with the street railway, long 
believed to be secure from competition. 

The street railwav’s franchise has be- 
come a disadvantage. Its privilege has 
become a duty. The trolley must stick 
to its own street, but the motor bus goes 
where the business is, asking no leave of 
any one. If a street railway imperfect- 
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ly serves the streets it traverses the auto- 
bus may compete, following the same 
route and taking passengers as they wait 
on the corners for cars, even traveling 
on the rails which the street car com- 
pany has laid down and must keep in re- 
pair. If some special event or attraction 
makes desirable a temporary change of 
route to take advantage of a temporary 
transportation need of the public the au- 
tobus alone can accomrnodate itself. The 
desirable residence street which refuses 
to permit the defacement and inevitable 
depreciation in property values inherent 
in trolley rails and overhead wires is 
freely open to the motor bus. If a route 
proves upon trial to be unprofitable the 
bus may seek a new one which will pay 
better, and no equipment need be aban- 
doned in doing so. 

The street car company collects what 
its franchise permits it to collect. Motor 
routes charge what they will and alter 
their charges at will. The Meridian 
street bus line in Indianapolis collects a 
ten-cent cash fare, or sells tickets in 
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quantity at a rate which brings them 
slightly below five cents each. In Chi- 
cago the*bus fare is a nickel. In some 
places there is a flat rate of ten cents, 
but at present the tendency seems to be 
toward the nickel fare. 

The motor route is not, necessarily, a 
common carrier, and in some places this 
is an advantage. The Indianapolis line 
already mentioned traverses a residence 
street for two and a half miles out and 
back from the center of the city, with a 
competing street car line on either side 
of it only one block away. The laborer 
with large accumulations of mud where 
feet would normally be looked for, and 
the lady of color with a washing for de- 
livery, are excluded. 

An autobus line can never be “tied up” 
hy accidents. Every city dweller is fa- 


miliar with the broken down coal wagon 
on the track, the long line of waiting 
cars, the exasperating delay. We have 
all stood on a corner waiting for half an 
hour, only to have the first two or three 
cars pass us at a forty mile clip making 
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“IT CHEERFULLY DEPOSITS YOU AT THE CURB” 
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up time. Some lines, owing to poor 
equipment, notoriously “run in flocks.” 
The autobus line, on the contrary, can 
never be blocked, even by the total clos- 
ing of the street it normally traverses. 
If a machine breaks down the next be- 
hind takes its passengers and goes on. 
Each driver has a clock before him, a 
schedule to maintain and a clear track. 
One learns to expect the motor bus when 
it is due. 

From the standpoint of the public the 
autobus is altogether good as compared 
with the street car. It cheerfully de- 
posits one at the curb in bad weather in- 
stead of the exact center of some mud- 
hole. It has even been known to halt in 
mid block to accommodate passengers. 
Quiet. comfortable, dependable, it makes 
friends wherever it is introduced. : 

One advantage the street railway fran- 
chise still possesses, however. For years 
it has been accepted by bankers as a thing 
of such value in itself that bonds based 
upon it are considered to be amply se- 
cured. The street railway magnate or- 
ganizes his company, obtains his fran- 
chise, and then with little or no actual 
investment in the business issues his 
bonds and borrows the money to build 
and equip the line. Everything above 
six per cent. profit on the investment 
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goes to the promoter for dividends on 
an issue of aqueous stock, held by him- 
self or by “innocent” investors to whom 
he has sold it. If the line fails to pay 
it is thrown into the hands of a receiver 
and he, having risked nothing, escapes 
without loss. 

With the motor route, on the other 
hand, there is “nothing to capitalize.” It 
is useless to try to explain to your banker 
that the motor bus has an inherent right 
to do everything that the franchise grants 
to the street car, and that, too, without 
vexatious conditions. It is useless to 
plead that the equipment itself is ade- 
quate security for at least a part of its 
cost. It is useless to present arguments 
or figures to show that the line will pay. 
He will be courteous—but firm. You 
will get nothing. At the present time 
credit is not extendél to the motor route. 

The motor route ‘is a place to invest 
reasonable amounts of real money with 
good prospects-Of a comfortable return. 
It is not, and probably never will be, a 
stock jobbing proposition like the street 
railway. The exclusive monopoly right 
to the territory is lacking, which has 
been the advantage of the franchise 
holder in the past. This disadvantage of 
the independent bus line may, however, 
be neutralized as. competition grows 
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sharper by a lessening demand for street 
railway securities not backed by real 
values. 

Meantime there is nothing to prevent 
any man, possessed of the necessary ready 
money, purchasing his machine and 
starting out in the passenger carrying 
business for himself, either in competi- 
tion. with an existing motor route or 
street car line, or on a new route of his 
own. It is a cash business and only a 
comparatively small working capital is 
necessary. 

Any motor truck chassis may be fitted 
by a body builder with any desired type 
of bus body, within the limits of its 
weight carrying capacity, the price to the 
investor being that of the chassis plus 
that of the body. Bus bodies cost from 
$1,100 to $2,000; complete cars from 
$3,300 to about $7,000. Several com- 
panies already supply a standard body 
fitted to their chassis, electric lighted 
outside and in, with hot water heat, ad- 
justable windows, ventilators, push but- 
ton signals to the driver, fare register, 
and even straps for the prospective strap- 
hanger. One thirty-four passenger car 
is equipped with motor air brakes, and 
has a rear platform where a real con- 
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ductor takes your fare. Most motor bus 
bodies are arranged to be entered at the 
front, where the driver may collect the 
fares, this type being known as the “pay- 
as-you-enter.” The weight varies from 
two and a quarter to four tons, empty, 
and the maximum speed from twelve to 
twenty miles per hour. A line like that 
on Meridian street, Indianapolis, may be 
equipped with rolling stock for about 
$30,000, 

As to cost of operation it may be said 
that neither the street car or motor bus 
has any decided advantage. Counting 
interest on the investment, sinking fund, 
depreciation, insurance, repairs, clean- 
ing, cost of power, either electricity or 
gasolene, wages, and in the case of the 
street car maintenance of way, each 
works out at a shade less than $20 a day. 
The motor truck makers’ estimates run 
from $10 to $16 and are obviously low, 
while companies operating motor routes 
are reticent. A line in Chicago, however, 
furnishes cars for temporary service on 
a guaranteed $20 a day basis, a figure 
which undoubtedly includes a comfort- 
able profit. As will be noted, this calls 
for the carrving of four hundred pas- 
sengers per day on a five-cent fare basis. 











ANY MAN WITH THE PRICE OF A ’BUS MAY START A LINE OF HIS OWN 
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A MINIATURE STREET CAR WITH 


Night and mornifg “rush hour” business 
alone will hardly justify the starting of 
a motor route. The motor bus is not de- 
signed to accommodate the excessive 
overcrowding of the trolley car. 

It is interesting to note that motor 
trucks in freight service are often 
worked twenty-three hours out of the 
twenty-four, with three shifts of drivers 
and crews, for three hundred or more 
days in the vear. Economy demands 
that these machines be kept at work at 
full capacity when there is work to be 
done. It has been suggested by one 
motor truck company that, as their bus 
body is readily detachable from the chas- 
sis, a twelve or sixteen hour a day pas- 
senger business with the bus might 
profitably be alternated with a_ night 
shift with freight body for interurban 
express business. The bus body would 
be available for cleaning during the 
night, the freight body could be unload- 
ed and loaded during the day, and the 
chassis would work almost continuously. 
For the gasolene truck such service 
would be no hardship, and the electric 
would find it easy on two sets of bat- 
teries. 

The autobus is already passing the 
stage of experiment and street railway 
interests here and there begin to feel the 
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pressure. In one city the interurban lines 
are reported to have lost $85,000 of busi- 
ness in one vear to motor routes, and to 
be moving toward the establishing of au- 
tobus feeder lines of their own. In the 
suburbs of Chicago the president of the 
County Traction Company has offered 
an auxiliary electric bus service as a re- 
ward for “satisfactory” franchise re- 
newal—a renewal made doubtful by the 
success of a newly established competing 
motor route. 

Buffalo, Cleveland, Indianapolis, Chi- 
cago, 2s well as many smaller places, are 
experimenting with the machines, and in 
many places they have passed beyond the 
stage of experiment. In Paris the auto- 
bus is an old story; London is said to 
have $20,000,000 invested in the busi- 
ness ; the Fifth Avenue line in New York 
is long established and well known. As 
the present motor bus develops into a 
heavy passenger vehicle more perfectly 
adapted to its purpose, and as credit 
comes to be extended more freely to it, 
the trolley must, it would seem. more 
and more be crowded off the streets into 
exclusively long haul interurban work. 
With the street car rail must also go the 
franchise, a most prolific source of mu- 
nicipal corruption. 


Evanston, Itt, 














Our Restless Waiters 


BY LOUIS WINDMULLER 


TREASURER OF THE Rerorm CLus or New York. 


PINIONS about the value of 
labor are bound to differ; more 
people wait on others, than are 

waited upon, and dissatisfied waiters 
have found more sympathy than their in- 
considerate employers. 

During frequent journeys here and 
abroad the writer often had to exercise 
patience in waiting for the food he was 
obliged to order from negligent servants. 
In many cases he has bolted a meal in 
less time than it took the attendant ‘to 
fetch it. In dining cars, the service is 
poor unless the attendant, when he ac- 
cepts an order, is confident of a fee. 

Waiters are paid by their ostensible 
employers less here than they are paid 
elsewhere, because our system of fees is 
not regulated as well here as it is in older 
countries. 

In France, in many parts of Germany, 
and Switzerland, it is the custom to hand 
5 per cent. of large amounts, Io per cent. 
of small accounts, to the attendant who 
has served you well. These receipts are 
generally placed by the head waiter into 
one receptable together and when the 
day’s business is over the aggregate is 
divided among all waiters, share and 
share alike. 

Such a rule has been most.rigorously 
adopted in Austria, where only the 
“Zahlkellner,” as he is called, is per- 
mitted to collect money. There are 
guilds of waiters as there are of other 
professions in the old countries. Any- 
body who has not the certificate of some 
reputable hotel keeper, that he has served 
as apprentice his full time to his em- 
ployer’s satisfaction, would not dare to 
apply for a waiter’s position in any first 
class hotel. 

This custom is almost unknown in this 
country. When our hotel keeper needs 
help he will engage any decent looking 
individual, whose dress is presentable. 

In some of our best hotels the writer 
has been well served by former college 
professors and military officers of high 
rank who graciously accepted their fee 
like other waiters. 

Wages from $25 to $40 are paid and 
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accepted here in the expectation ‘that a 
sufficient amount in fees will reimburse 
the recipient for the value of his services. 
When these expectations are not realized 
the waiters’ dissatisfaction is justified. 
In many cases waiters are treated by 
their superiors like scullions. In some 
places they must pay for crockery they 
have not broken, amd are fined for sins 
they have not congmitted. 

If waiters wetefaid what they deserve 
by their employers, and’if patrons were 
to abstain from bribing them, there 
might be less occasion for dissatisfaction. 
But even if waiters were so remunerated 
there will always be some guest who 
wants to be better served than his neigh- 
bor and who will bribe his attendant. 
The writer has seen men who, at the be- 
ginning of a banquet, passed a dollar bill 
to their waiter, and repeated such an un- 
merited fee until the dessert was served. 
No wonder that waiters pay for the 
privilege of serving such arrant fools. 

The best paid hotel servant in Europe 
is the “portier,” or “concierge.” Dressed 
in gaudy uniform and stationed at the 
éntrance of the hotel, he is a pompous 
individual, too proud to look after the 
luggage, a duty which is left to the actual 
porter called “Hausknecht.” The por- 
tier has always money to lend ; sometimes 
he takes a mortgage on the building. 

Women waiters, especially in France, 
understand the art of begging better. 
The writer had ordered a fire and break- 
fast in his room before his intended de- 
parture. After the pretty maid had ar- 
ranged everything to his entire satisfac- 
tion she stepped up to his couch and 
asked in a sweet voice with insinuating 
gesture, “Monsieur desire encore quelque 
autre chose?” 

In German restaurants where food is 
good and wine is cheap the attendants 
could not always serve the crowd of 
hungry guests. The writer has more 
than once gone with friends to fetch 
wine from the cellar and meat from the 
kitchen. He had to pay no fee to serve 
this mea! and enjoyed it all the more, 

New York Cty. : 
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Improving City Government 


Tue muckraking of American cities, 
which for some time monopolized atten- 
tion, is now in part superseded by more 
constructive criticism. Yellowish maga- 
zine articles, compact of vivid adjectives 
and moral indignation, have given place 
to scientific surveys, full of indisputable 
facts and academic moderation. For 
frothing denunciation of base politicians 
and their robber ways is substituted an 
examination of faulty forms of govern- 
ment and the sources of corruption. Re- 
current spasms of horror at city waste- 
fulness have yielded place to enthusiasm 
for bureaus of efficiency and better 
municipal accounting. 

Of this transition the volumes before 
us are an evidence and an outcome. All 
three indicate deep discontent with city 
conditions ; each supplies a prescription 
toward a cure. The patient is so sick that 
one remedy will not suffice. The open 
window of investigation to let in sun- 
shine and air to the sick city must be 
accompanied by a better daily regimen, 
and self-examination for health and effi- 
ciency; while, equally important, the 
franchise debauches, so exciting and 
enervating, must be totally renounced. 

Mr. Kenngott has made, in his thesis, 
in part fulfilment of the conditions for 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, such 
a survey of Lowell, Mass., as commands 
the respect of non-academic persons. No 
greater praise can be given the book than 
to say that it is worthy of comparison 
with that survey of London made by 
Charles Booth, which was father to the 
whole brood of these investigations. 
Lowell is depicted in. its work, its play, 
its worship ; its habitations and its stores, 
its standards of life, its industrial condi- 
tions, its cosmopolitan population—all 
are displayed with accuracy, with thoro- 
ness, and with historical perspective. Like 
other surveys of American cities, this 
survey reduces our pride in “triumphant 
democracy” and challenges to fresh 
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struggle for social justice. Tho “the 
condition of the skilled workman has im- 
proved” in recent decades, 

“especially when he has been able to own or 
rent a house away from the center of the city, 
thru the introduction and expansion of the 
electric railroad service, the condition of the 
unskilled laborer speaking a foreign tongue, 
living an alien life in old and unsanitary ten- 
ements in the congested districts, is pitiable in 
the extreme, the more so because many of 
them know and desire nothing better.” 

Tho the government of Lowell was 
not specially probed, the author’s refer- 
ence to the influence of street railways 
on the workman’s standard of life illus- 
trates how intimately the franchise ques- 
tion concerns the wage earner. Dr. 
King’s volume? is an argument, cogent, 
measured, well balanced, for the public 
regulation of such municipal utilties as 
gas, water, electric lighting and street 
railways. He has collected the most 
significant papers read since 1894 at the 
annual meetings of the National Munic- 
ipal League and has added to them 
sound fresh material on the problem of 
ownership versus regulation, Altogether, 
the volume is valuable for its historic 
accounts of the struggle for municipal 
freedom and fair franchises in a number 
of cities, for its unprejudiced narrative 
of the way public service commissions 
have tackled their work, and for its dis- 
passionate arguments upon the types of 
control available. On the whole the 
argument harmonizes with the contem- 
porary tendency in favor of regulation 
as equally effective and less dangerous 
than public ownership. Each case must 
be judged according to all the conditions 
surrounding it. No general rule univer- 
sally applicable can be formulated. 
Where a city government is either dis- 
honest or crassly inefficient and a public 
service commission is at work, regulation 
will yield greater benefits than owner- 
ship; where a city government is alert 
and trustworthy, and the franchise 
corporations corrupt and defiant, owner- 
ship may bring greater advantages. 





‘THE Record oF a City. By George Kenngott. 
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Whichever system is approved, regu- 
lation or ownership, a scientific system 
of accounting, and organization for effi- 
ciency, are essential to success. This 
efficiency—what it is, why it is essential, 
how it can be attained—is discussed with 
amplitude in the new volume ofthe 
Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Sciences The vol- 
ume is addrest chiefly to experts and offi- 
cials, for it presents in detail how effi- 
ciency has been established in the d‘ffer- 
ent bureaus of several cities and quotes 
copiously the forms, the ledger require- 
ments—all the paraphernalia, so wonder- 
ful in complexity—which go to bringing 
a city’s bookkeeping up to date. Too 
much is claimed for these improvements. 
But every improvement is worth while. 
A perusal of the other volumes will bal- 
ance the reader’s views and keep him 
from imagining that ledger entries are 
the sole tests of progress. Many factors 
affect city efficiency, and never will 
government be able, no matter how elab- 
orate its office systems, to dispense with 
the upright and able officer, the expo- 
nent of the old-fashioned virtues of in- 
dustry, integrity, and patriotism. 


Japanese Painting 


IN its best estate Japanese painting is 
an art of idealistic exaltation. By the 
long-accepted canons the painter’s choice 
of subjects for pictorial treatment was 
rigidly restricted within a rather narrow 
range. Yet for the masters this very pov- 
erty in subjects was a source of wonder- 
ful strength. They valued workmanship, 
or the right use of material, rather than 
the material itself; instead of style and 
design, they prized the intellect and at- 
mosphere ; and with a skill equaling their 
astonishing economy of means they cre- 
ated works of rare and compelling 
beauty. This was before the Western 
ideas of art had invaded Nippon, since 
which time Japanese painting has suf- 
fered a sad decline. But the older and 
better Japanese art has influenced to their 
gain many of the best Occidental paint- 
ers of the last half century, and it stili 
offers most valuable lessons for all who 
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are willing to learn them. So, in setting 
forth in good English an intimate and 
practical account of the traditions and 
procedures of Japanese painting,* Mr. 
Henry P. Bowie has done a real service 
for a far larger number than the com- 
paratively few who are primarily stu- 
dents of that particular art. 

The book is unique in that it is from 
the pen of a foreigner, who, besides 
studying Japanese methods, has also mas- 
tered their application. For nine years 
Mr. Bowie lived in Japan, studying and 
working with several of the best modern 
Japanese painters, and he won artistic 
distinction among them even to the ex- 
tent of carrying off high awards at their 
exhibitions and having examples of his 
work acepted by the Emperor. Clearly 
and vividly he has compacted into a vol- 
ume of moderate size a bulk of informa- 
tion the equivalent of which could cnly 
be gathered from a score of other books. 
and some of which has not been acces- 
sible except in the Japanese language. 

“A Japanese painter is long in mak- 
ing.” he says. “From ten to fifteen years 
of continuous study and application are 
required before much skill is attained.” 
Somewhat in the manner of the European 
Renaissance, mastery is attained thru 
humble discipleship. . But besides the 
training of hand and eye the training of 
the soul is even more characteristic. Ev- 
ery painting must conform to the funda- 
mental rule of containing a primary and 
a secondary interest, a positive and a 
negative motive. Always there must be 
clear thinking and feeling, but thinking 
and feeling must not impair the sponta- 
neity of the inspiration or the power of 
the brush stroke. The artist must induce 
within himself certain states of conscious- 
ness corresponding with the subject of 
his picture. He cannot rightly place a 
dot within the eyeball of a tiger unless he 
feels the savage character of the animal. 
He must not only understand the spirit 
of nature, but he must make it momen- 
tarily his own. In making certain angu- 
lar strokes to represent armor or other 
stiff materials the painter is bidden to feel 
as if he were engraving with a point on 
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metal. A picture may seem to be per- 
fect, but the master will recognize that 
at the time of its execution the artist had 
failed to induce in himself the appropri- 
ate state of consciousness. This psycho- 
logical basis of Japanese painting Mr. 
Sowie explicates more clearly and con- 
cisely than any other who has yet written 
in English on Japanese art. 
fully chosen and excellently reproduced 
illustrations and explanatory plates add 
greatly to the value of his delightful 
book. 


Maria Theresa. By Mary Maxwell Moffat. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. Pp. 382. 
With 22 Illustrations. $3.50. 

With most of us the name of Maria 
Theresa conjures up 
a series of Euro- 
pean wars connected 
with the Pragmatic 
Sanction and the am- 
bitions of Frederick 
the Great. Miss Mof- 
fat has not altogether 
neglected the wars; 
she surrenders oOcca- 
sionally to the de- 
lights of describing 
military events with 
all the professional 
understanding of -a 
field marshal or a 
chief of staff. But, 
much to the advan- 
tage of the book as a 
biography, she has 
subordinated these 
and other aspects of 
the reign—the con- 
fused diplomacy, the 
educational, judicial 
and financial reforms 
—to the unfolding of 
the remarkable per- 
sonality of the Em- 
press-Queen as seen 
in her daily life and 
her ‘ntimate family 
relationships. Maria 
Theresa was an assid- 
uous worker. She 
rose at five in the 
morning, greatly to 
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at court required them to prepare her 
apartments beforehand and help her to 
dress. So occupied was she with the 
business of state and the care of her six- 
teen children that she even lunched alone 
to avoid loss of time. Her husband, 
Francis of Lorraine, having little else to 
do, made conquests among the ladies of 
the court. She loved him, but was not 
blind to his shortcomings ; and when he 
(being an Archduke, tho no heaven-born 
military genius) led the Austrian armies, 
she was careful to keep his reputation 
safe under the reflected glory of her 
general, Khevenhiller. Such details 
serve, not only to reveal the character of 
Maria Theresa, but also to give a faith- 
. ful picture of the 
eighteenth century 
despatism. Miss 
Moffat writes easily 
and with some 
sprightliness. Her 
work is evidently 
based upon a pains- 
taking study of the 
sources, inclu ding 
manuscript docu- 
ments in the imperial 
archives at Vienna. 





A Negro Explorer at 
the North Fole. By 
Matthew A. Henson. 
New York: F, A 
Stokes’ Co. $1. 
Commander Peary 

has frequently been 

asked why, among 
his many companions, 
he should have select- 

ed Matt Henson, a 

negro, to assist him 

in the final dash to 
the North Pole. Com- 
mander Peary has re- 
plied that Henson 
had been his trusted 
assistant for over 
twenty years, and the 
position of honor was 
accorded him primar- 
ily because of fitness 
for the work and be- 
cause of his loyalty. 











the discomfort of the 
young ladies whose 
honorable servitude 





“FREE SQUIRREL” 
BY MOCHIZUKI KIMPO 


rom Bowie’s “Laws of Japanese Painting” 


The personal reminis- 
cences of Matt Hen- 
son make interesting 
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reading. He was born in Maryland, and 
after leaving school shipped as a cabin 
boy on a vessel bound for China. He 
visited, during four years at sea, Japan, 
Manila, North Africa and the Mediter- 
ranean countries. On his return, he 
accompanied Commander ‘Peary to Nica- 
ragua as body servant, and from that 
time has always been a member of his 
expeditions. The fortitude and perse- 
verance of Henson are a credit to his 
race. In his introduction to this book, 
Commander Peary speaks of the fact 
that this son of the tropics has proved his 
ability to stand the fiercest stress of cold 
and exposure, while the inhabitants of 
the North, tough and hardy as they are, 
succumb quickly to a warm climate, The 
account of Henson’s experiences is writ- 
ten in a straightforward and unpreten- 
tious style. The book is a. good com- 
panion work to George Borup’s “A 
Tenderfoot with Peary,” issued in uni- 
form style by the same publishers. 


The Reminiscences of James Burrill Angell. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $1.25. 
President Angell’s reminiscences are 
much less copious than we could have 
desired. They are graceful and enter- 
taining, but they could not well have 
been otherwise. They embrace numerous 
episodes in his public and diplomatic 
service,and are not without historic value. 
But they are so modest and so imper- 
sonal that they only hint at the matters 
that they might have illuminated. It 
has not been the fate of every man to 
preside over the most novel and signifi- 
cant experiment that the United States 
has ever tried in education. The State 
university was little more than a name 
when Mr. Angell went to Michigan. It 
had become an imposing reality before 
he left his office, and the men and wo- 
men trained by him have made over 
popular education to meet the need of 
modern America. We should have been 
glad to have a light upon this creation 
from within. But in its absence we must 
be grateful for the slender volume he 
has written. Perhaps his most interest- 
ing story has to do with the sympathv 
of Turkey for the United States, which 
he found existing when minister at Con- 
stantinople during the Spanish Wer. 
He inquired into its cause, only to learn 





how slow-moving are the emotions of 
the Turk. “Don’t you remember,” said 
his informant, “that three hundred years 
ago these Spaniards drove the Moham- 
medans out of their land? Allah is 
great. The time of punishment for 
them has come.” 


The Cambridge Medieval History. Vol- 
ume I: The Christian Roman Empire and 
the Foundation of the Teutonic King- 
doms. Pp. xxii, 754. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $5. 


The success of the “Cambridge Mod- 
ern History” has led naturally to the 
preparation of a similar work covering 
the medieval period. Hitherto students 
have been dependent on Lavisse and 
Rambaud in French, or Heeren and 
Oncken in German; they will now have 
a superior authority in English which 
will give a summary of ascertained facts 
and sufficient indication of controverted 
points to serve as a guide for further 
reading. There will be eight volumes, 
two coming from the press each year. 
The formulation of their general plan 
has been entrusted to Prof. J. B. Bury, 
who succeeded Lord Acton as Regius 
Professor of Modern History at Cam- 
bridge; the editing to Profs. H. M. 
Gwatkin and J. P. Whitney, who are 
both in clerical orders and who show 
some disposition to overemphasize the 
influence of Christianity in the develop- 
ment of Western society. Altho the 
editors do not tell us why, they have re- 
garded the Middle Ages in the old sense, 
as beginning with the Goths and ending 
with the printing press and America; 
Professor Gwatkin talks mysteriously 
about “ancient elements” and “medieval 
elements” without vouchsafing us’ any 
definitions. The first volume covers the 
two centuries following the accession of 
Constantine. The contributors, several 
of whom are Frenchmen and Germans, 
are for the most part recognized experts 
in the fields which have been assigned to 
them. They show no trace of the eso- 
teric manner which historians used to 
affect when dealing with scanty and con- 
flicting materials. For the purposes of 
the general reader this sifting of evi- 
dence and the occasional absence of a 
coherent narrative may be rather confus- 
ing; but he who turns from Green’s 

















“Making of England” to the pages writ- 
ten by Mr. Beck will experience a whole- 
some shock. Professor Vinagradoff’s 
short chapter on social and economic 
conditions is perhaps the best in the 
volume ; but its brevity goes to show that 
the old and limited view of the function 
of history is dying a slow death. The 
bibliography, which occupies 80 pages, is 
careless and unintelligent. No attempt 
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scious use of what the publishers assure 
us is “quaint and picturesque English.” 
Undeniably the inversion of: phrases and 
the studied irregularity of both style and 
syntax lend an exotic quality to these 
sketches, but some discriminating readers 
will wish that Mr. Markino had used the 
best and simplest English he knows, and 
not a kind of “Japanese schoolboy” 
jargon. We find the impressions the 





is made to indicate the relative value of 
secondary writers. Some of the fourteen 
maps will be found very useful. 


Miss John Bull. By Yoshio Markino. Pp. 
166. 3oston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 
$1.50. 

Mr. Markino is an artist, and has illus- 
trated this unconventional volume both in 
pen-and-ink and color. He is very clever 
at this, and no less clever in his criticism 
of English women—viewed from the 
standpoint of a resident of their country 
during some fifteen years, but yet an 
Oriental. His Oriental canniness ap- 
pears in everything, even his quite con- 


artist records good enough, or diverting 
enough, to have been exprest in some- 
thing better than studiedly naive Marki- 
nesque. Charm he does all the same 
communicate. And Mr. Markino is a 
fairly genial critic; especially he admires 
British children, schoolgirls (so far as 
he knows them) and sportswomen. He 
wishes Englishwomen would not follow 
French fashions, but would “create some 
graceful dresses to show. their 
own dignity.” He wishes they would 
not dance in what he calls “this mermaid 
dress”—familiar now as the _ hobble. 
What he says of the Occ‘dental and 
Oriental views of social dancing is ex- 
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ceedingly amusing, and not a bit less 
enlightening. He tells, too, of being 
much shocked as a boy in a missionary 
college at seeing “those missionaries kiss- 
ing each other’s mouth in front of the 
public.” Certainly missionaries should 
learn and respect native custom—where 
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erary allusion. Like the illustrator, he 
loves the winding streets, quaint win- 
dows, thatched roofs and square church 
towers of Old Lyme and Charmouth and 
Axminster ; he loves both sea and shore. 
Can we do better than spend our holi- 
day in England, after all? 





BROAD STREET, OLD LYME 





it is respectable! But don’t suspect that 
Mr. Markino is a reactionary. On the 
contrary, he is a suffragist. What tho 
his chapters on suffragets are his dullest 
ones? The volume interests us less as 
an exposition of Englishwomen than in 
partly revealing one Japanese mind. 


Where Dorset Meets Devon. By Francis 
Bickley. Illustrated by J. W. King. 
New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50. 


A delightful volume is that of Mr. 
3ickley on that part of his native coun- 
try where Dorset meets Devon. For this 
we have Mr. King to thank, in part. His 
black-and-white work has color 


warmth as well as picturesqueness. and 
he hits the mark almost every time, so 
that it is hard indeed to decide which one 
of his charming sketches to rerrod:ce. 
Mr. Bickley, for his part, is equally at 
home in reminiscence, anecdote and lit- 


From Bickley’s ““Where Dorset Meets Devon” (Dutton) 


and’ 


Myths and Legends of California and the 
Old Southwest. Compiled and Edited 
by Katharine Berry Judson. Pp. xv. 
193. Chicago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 
$1.50. 

As in the case of her earlier volumes, 
which present the myths and legends of 
the Pacific Northwest and Alaska, Miss 
Judson has not written for a limited 
class or for a scientific purpose. Choos- 
ing only the simpler, quainter stories and 
putting them into a form which should 
appeal widely, she has, without sacrifice 
of accuracy or truth, discarded invo'ved 
conversations’ and ceremonial details 
which would be without any charm and 
which would interest only the ethnol- 
ogist. : In her style there is simplic'ty 
and directness, and, not infrequently, po 
etic beauty. More than fifty photo- 
graphs adorn the volume, some of them 
of rare perfection, 
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Literary Notes 


...-As invaluable as ever is the Statesman’s 
Year Book, the forty-ninth annual issue of 
which comes to us from the Macmillan Co. 
(pp. 1428; $3). 


....Mr. Fisher Unwin, the London pub- 
lisher, is issuing a shilling series of Irish 
plays, the first two volumes being Mr. Yeats’s 
Countess Cathleen and The Land of Heart's 
Desire. 


....-Henry Holt & Co. have issued a new and 
enlarged edition of the Jllustrated Key to the 
Wild and Commonly Cultivated Trees of the 
Northeastern States and adjacent Canada. 
Every tree has at least a leaf figured and 
often the bark. It is an admirable and very 
useful little book and is a real guide ($1.35). 


....“That interesting.Frenchman, Comte de 
Grammont, is accredited with saying that. dur- 
‘ing his residence in England he knew but one 
woman in Whitehall who was both beautiful 
and pure—Frances Jénnings.”” This marvel 
Charles Major makes the theme of his latest 
romance, The Touchstone of Fortune (Mac- 
millan; $1.25), in which the quafrels and in- 
trigues of the court of ‘the Merry Monarch 
are told by a contemporary in a manner 
worthy the author of “When Knighthood 
Was in Flower.” 


...,There are much valuable advice and in- 
formation in Working One’s Way Through 
College, by Calvin D. Wilson (McClurg; $1). 
That it contains a list of seventy possible re- 
munerative undergraduate occupations at Har- 
vard gives some idea of the wide range of 
opportunities offered. One man at Harvard 
earned $1,331 during term time in four years, 
and ancther $225 above expenses in a single 
vacation. A discussion of the opportunities 
offered at West Point and Annapolis is in- 
cluded. 


....The Conquest of Nerves (Macmillan; 
$1.25), by J. W. Courtney, M.D., is correctly 
styled “A Manual of Self-Help.” The author 
believes that, once the nervous system has be- 
come functionally deranged, there is no men: 
tal by-path to the recovery of health marked 
by such polysyllabic signs as “autosuggestion,” 
“psychotherapy,” and “subliminal self.” Nev 
ertheless he has a good word for Emmanuel 
methods and holds that “Christian Science’ 
has back of it some common sense suggestions 
that give it whatever value it has. But he 
points out the fact that their cures are wrought 
thru the agency of self alone, and he outlines 
a course by which the sufferer may regain his 
self-mastery without the loss of his own re- 
spect or that of others. 


....Mr, Stanley Washburn’s account of his 
adventurous search for news along the shores 
of the Black Sea during the Russian revolu- 
tion of 1905 is a tale of The Cable Game 
(Sherman, French & Co.; $1.25) well worth 
reading. The risks and ruses to which a war 
correspondent must sometimes resort to carry 
his point and secure both the news and its 
early publication are described in many lively 
incidents. His experiences on the chartered 
tugboat in Turkish waters make an exciting 
stéry-when it is not humorous. 


....The sterr and simple life of the Labra- 
dor coast has its hardships and monotony 
only now and then broken by adventure, but 
it has a fascinating interest when seen thru 
the eyes of a man like Dr. W. T. Grenfell. 
In his volume entitled Down North on the 
Labrador (Revell; $1), Dr. Grenfell gives 
chapters from his own experience that light 
up the moral struggles and tragedies, the toil 
and adventure of that desolate region. The 
stories have all the attractiveness of charm- 
ing style and a keen appreciation of dramatic 
incidents. 


....Mr. Ramsay Benson’s A Knight in 
Denim (Scribners; $1.25) raises the question 
whether one noble purpose pursued with sin- 
gleness of thought does or does not lift a 
man from idiocy into a singular wisdom. 
Bill Harbaugh, the knight in this tale, makes 
it his aim to save women from the horrors 
of Western farm life. Mr. Benson is par- 
ticularly gifted in leaving the-reader in doubt 
as to whether his various heroes are whimsical 
idiots or great humanitarians removed be- 
yond the understanding of a blind generation, 


....We sometimes doubt whether it is a 
compliment after all to be likened in literary 
style to Mrs. Wharton. What it means is 
that in a book of that quality there is a deal 
of introspection and little outward action. 
Willa S. Cather’s 4lexander’s Bridge (Hough- 
ton; $1) is the story of an engineer of note. 
It analyzes a double-headed lover, and just 
when the man is tortured most, he meets his 
death on one of his own bridges. Psycho- 
logically there is some feeling to the’ story. 
There is also some good writing, But, as a 
novel, it all seems rather futile. 


....The first attempt to cast the story of 
the peace movement in the form of a school 
text book for young people is The Friendship 
of Nations, by Lucille Gulliver, A. M. (Ginn; 
sixty cents). Miss Gulliver has made ex- 
haustive researches for her material; no inci- 
dent or argument, past and present, that bears 
on her theme, seems to have escaped her. 
The book, tho something of an omnium 
gatherium, shculd do much to promote the 














sentiments of international justice and fra- 
ternity among the youth of the land. Numer- 
ous illustrations and an introduction by Pres- 
ident David Starr Jordan embellish the work. 


....The Reverend Warren H. Wilson has 
written an excellent handbook on The Church 
of the Open. Country (Missionary Education 
Movement; 50 cents), in which the reciprocal 
effects of religious and economic conditions in 
rural communities are duly emphasized and 
illustrated by the history of general movemgnts 
and the experience of special iocalities. Recent 
economic and social changes which necessitate 
corresponding modifications in the organiza- 
tion and efforts of country churches are de- 
scribed with sufficent clearness to give point 
and weight to the author’s suggestions looking 
toward more perfect adaptation and an en- 
larged sphere of usefulness. The book is prac- 
tical, hopeful and well grounded on facts. 


....1o the list of educational books on 
estronomy noticed in our issue of May 9 
we may add another compend. Astronomy in 
a Nutshell, by Garrett P. Serviss (Putnam’s, 
$1.50). The reader—or student, rather—will 
find here a plain and compact statement of 
astronomical theory and fact, colored and var- 
nished with no useless rhetoric to tickle the 
fancy and excite sentiments of wonder. The 
only touch of fine writing we have discovered 
is the characterization. of the Milky Way as 
“a softly shining baldric encircling the heav- 
ens.” There are illustrations, particularly of 
nebulz. ; 


....We receive from Henry Holt & Co. sev- 
eral additions to their Home University Li- 
brary. Reconstruction and Union, 1865-1912 
is a contribution to the bookshelf of history 
by Dr. Paul Leland Haworth. Inevitably a 
summary style is demanded here, which, in the 
final chapter, “The Revolt against Plutocracy,” 
means that the writer's prejudices and par- 
tisanship seem to distort his record and to de- 
stroy the just balance which historians should 
aim to maintain. But “history” is rather too 
impressive a word for this little volume. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, M.A., an English contributor, 
writes in Buddhism a sympathetic “Study of 
the Buddhist Norm, skilfully threading the 
mazes of Indian thought involved in the Pali 
Canon. Logan Pearsall Smith tells in 250 
pages something of The English Language. 
W. P. Ker signs a handbook of Eng- 
glish Literature: Medieval. Three scientific 
books—Dr. John Gray -McKendrick’s Princi- 
bles of Physiology, William McDougall’s Psy- 
chology: The Study of Behavior, and Freder- 
ick Soudy’s Matter and Energy—we hope to 
discuss in a later issue. This series of popu- 
larization maintains itself on a high level. 
(Fifty cents each.) 
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Pebbles 


You took my king with 


“Wait a minute! 
your queen!” 

“Well, that’s all right. 
Sphinx. 


“Wasn’t the fellow who jumped from the 
window hurt?” 

“Oh, no; he struck on his head.” 

“On his head! But——” 

“Well, he had on a soft hat.”—Dartmouth 
Jack-O’Lantern. 


“On, papa,” she said, with a blush, “young 
Mr. Chestnut, who owns so many coal mines 
in the Midlands, is coming again this evening, 
and he says he wants to see you on some im- 
portant business.” 

“All right, my dear,” responded the old man, 
chucking her playfully under the chin. “I 
know what the young man wants.” 

That evening Mr. Chestnut came to the 
point at once. 

“Mr. Hendricks,” he said boldly, “I want 
to ask you if you have laid in a stock of 
coal ?”—London Ideas. . 


This is leap year.”— 


THE president of the university had dark 
circles under his eyes. His cheek was pallid: 
his lips were trembling; he wore a hunted 
expression, 


“You look ill,” said his wife. “What is 
wrong, dear?” 
“Nothing much,” he replied. “But—I—I 


had a fearful dream last night, and-I feel this 
morning as if I—as if I——” It was evident 
that his nervous system was shattered. 
“What was the dream?” asked his wife. 
“T—I—dreamed the trustees required that— 
that I should—that I should pass the fresh- 
man examination for—admission!” sighed the 
president—Youth’s Companion. 


Wuite carrying a ladder thru the crowded 
streets of Philadelphia, the other day, a big 
Irishman was so unfortunate as to break a 
plate-glass window in a shop. Immediately 
dropping his ladder, the Celt broke into a run. 
But he had been seen by the shopkeeper, who 
dashed after him and caught him by the collar. 

“See here!” angrily exclaimed the shop- 
keeper, when he had regained his breath, “you 
have broken my window!” 

“Sure I have,” assented the Celt, “and didn’t 
you see me running home to get the money 
to pay for it?’—New York Herald. 


Jaces Rus has a story of a little lad who 
shines shoes for a living. This boy goes to 
a mission Sunday school, and was keenly dis- 
appointed when, at Christmas time, his gift 
from the tree turned out to be a copy of 
Browning’s poems. 

Next Sunday, however, the superintendent 
announced that any chila not pleased with his 
gift could have it exchanged. Jimmie marched 
boldly to the front with his, 

“What have you there, Jimmie?” 

“Browning.” 

“And what do you want in exchange?” 

“Blacking !”—Harper’s Weekly. 
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The Baltimore Convention 


Because the Democratic convention 
has not been so steam-rollered as was 
the Republican, it could not do its work 
in the allotted days, and it holds over 
into this week, not allowing us to com- 
ment on its candidates. On Monday 
morning the Clark men stood pat and 
were mad, and the Wilson men stood 
pat and were hopeful. 

Chicago had its Roosevelt and Balti- 
more’ has its Bryan. Which made the 
most of a disturbance it would be hard 
to say, or which maddened most his 
opponents ; but this is clear, that Bryan 
had the advantage in that he was not 
fighting’ for his own nomination; he 
voted steadily for Clark until Tam- 
many’s flop to Clark drove him to his 
other love, Governor Wilson. Bryan 
had the further advantage that he did 
not bother himself with technicalities 
and minor issues, such as the regularity 
ot certain delegates, the issue on which 
oosevelt withdrew his supporters, or 
such of them as he could, and started his 
new Progressive party, the viability of 
which is not yet assured, but which, 
should it live, would be his personal 





asset. Roosevelt was defeated in the 
Republican convention, and his rival and 
successor, whom he denounced as a 
traitor to the Progressive cause, was 
made its standard-bearer; while we may 
be sure, even before the Baltimore 
nominations or the adoption of the plat- 
form, that the Progressive element of 
the Democratic party will be in control, 
thanks in good part to the audacious 
stateSmanship of Mr. Bryan. 

We had heard much in another rela- 
tion of tainted money; we now learn of 
tainted delegates, tainted with the money 
of Belmont and Ryan and the big corpo- 
ration attorneys who are the associates 
and advisers of Charles F. Murphy. 
The ninety men whom Boss Murphy 
voted in the interest of Tammany Hall 
were properly called his “wax figures.” 
That is the result of the unit rule. Sen- 
ator O’Gorman and a dozen or more of 
his fellow delegates wanted to vote for 
Governor Wilson, but they could not be- 
cause of that ridiculous unit rule, which 
binds the minority, gags and silences 
them, and allows Murphy to speak for 
his puppets. 

Mr. Bryan is terribly in earnest in h‘s 
asseveration that predatory interests are 
in control of the tainted New York dele- 
gation. In the list of names he puts first 
J. Pierpont Morgan, whom we have 
never known as a Democrat, and with 
him he associates the Democratic leaders, 
Messrs. Belmont and Ryan, the New 
York lawyers who sit in the seats with 
Tammany and Judge Parker. What the 
evidence is that they are not good Demo- 
crats he does not tell us. We suppose 
it is common report, many times repeated 
and loudly asserted, that he depends on; 
and doubtless he thinks the taint is so 
offensively redolent that it needs only a 
nose to smell it. We-do not discover the 
evidence, beyond the fact that these men 
are rich and that every able lawyer has 
corporations for his clients. These men 
will all stand on the platform which 
Bryan will present. That they support a 
lowered tariff and government inspec- 
tion and control of corporations is evi- 
dent to all. We suppose that it is not 
criminal to be millionaires, to control 
railroads and banks and be successful 
business men; nor do we suppose that 
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riches are the perquisite solely of the 
Republican party. Mr. Bryan has gone 
to the extreme in reading New York 
Democracy out of the party; but that he 
does this with profound conviction we 
cannot doubt. His success in imposing 
his will on the convention seems to be 
likely to save him from the necessity of 
bolting the nominations, as Roosevelt has 
done. 


William J. Bryan 

As Theodore Roosevelt is the storm 
center of the Republican party, so is 
William J. Bryan the storm center of 
the Democratic party. Each of them has 
received the highest honor of his party, 
and each is passionately admired and 
passionately hated; and each is the rep- 
resentative of the most progressive—we 
might almost say revolutionary—wing 
of his party. 

To hear his enemies speak, Mr. Bryan 
is the most ambitious, self-seeking and 
grasping of politicians, rude and reck- 
less, careless whom he treads on if he 
may lift himself; he would destroy and 
ruin h’s party if he could only raise him- 
self. He talks finely of equality of right 
and privilege, but it is only, they will 
have it, that he may play the demagog, 
by denouncing the possessors of wealth. 
It is all hypocrisy, they believe, even as 
Satan put on the garb of a fair stripling 
‘cherub, and deceived Uriel, the sharpest 
sighted of all the seven archangels. 
More sharpsighted than Uriel, they 
penetrate thru his hypocrisy, tho it be 
‘the only evil that walks invisible except 
to God alone.” To others he is noth'ng 
less than Abdiel, the one faithful among 
the faithless, or Ithuriel, the touch of 
whose spear exposes every false disguise, 
and shows selfish greed in its own native 
hideousness. 

It is to be said of Mr. Bryan that 
those who belong to the other party, and 
who have not felt the sting of his lash, 
respect him much more than they did 
when he emerged into sudden sight, like 
a new star out of Nebraskan blackness, 
sixteen years ago. Then he appeared as 
the apostle of the silver heresy of fiat 
money, which had its term, has proved a 
fantasy, and has past away. Even Mr. 
Bryan and his party have gladly forgot- 


ten all about it, or it is remembered only 
to discredit the judgment of the peerless 
leader who made bimetalism his slogan 
and cry during two or three years of — 
lecturing after his first defeat by Mc- 
Kinley. But most of us are ready to be- 
lieve that he has mellowed much and has 
learned much since those passionate 
years. He has traveled about the world 
and has studied other nations as well as 
his own, and is a wiser man than he was 
when he propounded that other absur- 
dity, for which he found no disciples, 
that the several States should own and 
run the railroads within their bounds. 

Now, after three Presidential defeats, 
he stands before the Democratic conven- 
tion at Baltimore still the most striking 
and influential and abused figure there. 
He no longer presents himself as candi- 
date, at this time when the Democratic 
candidate is most likely to be elected. 
Of course, he has known that there is a 
chance that the choice might fall on him, 
but he has not allowed himself to seek it, 
and he has been perfectly true to the 
progressive candidates whom only he 
was willing to support. 

We are not of those who regard him 
as a reckless disturber and wrecker of 
his party, nor as a selfish demagog. So 
far as the evidence appears, he has been 
honest in his aims for the benefit of the 
people, even when mistaken, and~-very 
frank in his utterance of his views, even 
when it required courage and endan- 
gered his own ambitions. He is a born 
leader. He has initiative. He does not 
follow the crowd, but points out the way 
and bids the people follow. His course 
at the Baltimore convention has been 
consistent and straightforward. He has 
tried to conciliate nobody, but has at- 
tacked what he regards as the dangerous 
policies in his party, no matter whom he 
might hit. This is not the first time he 
has done this. Before the’ convention 
opened he wrote to the prospective can- 
didates urging them to withdraw all sup- 
port from Judge Parker as temporary 
chairman, a daring thing to do, and in 
which he risked defeat, and was defeat- 
ed; for only Governor Wilson dared to 
agree with him, and the convention re- 
fused his advice. Even more startling 
was his audacity in rising in the conven- 
tion and demanding that the millionaire 
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representatives of predatory wealth from 
New York and Virginia, mentioned by 
name, be denied seats, and that no candi- 
date be approved who represented these 
men. We suppose he must have known 
that the nat.onal convention of the 
Democratic party, the party of States’ 
rights, could not override the vested 
right of the States to choose what dele- 
gates they might please, and he was 
quick to withdraw that portion of his 
resolution, but he forced the convention 
to accept the rest of it. Therein he 
gained the endorsement of the conven- 
tion to his requirement that the party 
stand by the people and that it be guided 
by no plutocracy. We cannot see that 
his demand was inspired by selfish ambi- 
tion. It appears to be principle with him, 

Equally his next dramatic act in which 
he explained that he had withdrawn his 
vote from Speaker Clark because the 
latter had the support of Tammany and 
the financial interests behind Tammany, 
and that he could support no candidate 
that depended on Tammany for success, 
was absolutely consistent, and a cour- 
ageous utterance. It showed once more 
that he was not the man, if he had any 
hope of being himself nominated, to 
avoid the opposition .of perhaps half the 
delegates. By this act, and his previous 
acts, he seemed to have thrown away all 
his own chances. He showed himself 
anxigus only to put the party where he 
stood, and he did it to his own apparent 
detriment. If he has his followers, he is 
also the most hated man in the party; 
and yet there are many Republicans that 
would be inclined to wish him success 
and to vote for him if they must leave 
their party, because they think him brave 
and honest. Mr. Roosevelt has used far 
more explosive epithets against the 
trusts, and has talked much more of 
progressive issues, but he has not defined 
them as has Mr. Bryan, and he has had 
the disadvantage of working for himself, 
which Mr. Bryan has studiously avoided. 

It is, we think, positively to Mr. Bry- 
an’s credit that, he has not categorically 
declared, when the question was put to 
him before the convention, that he would 
follow his party thru thick and thin, right 
or wrong. He would follow the party, 
c> lead it, so long as it was true to its 
progressive principles; he would not go 


with it if it served Belmont and Ryan. 
That he has greatly exaggerated the evil 
influence of these men and their influ- 
ence may very likely be true, but he has 
stood as no other man has for his faith, 
and he deserves credit for it. He is by 
far the strongest, boldest leader of his 
party, and we prefer to believe him one 
who is showing himself unwilling to sac- 
rifice his principles to his ambitions. 


Mr. Roosevelt's Party 


At the very beginning of Mr. Rooss- 
velt’s movement for a new party, the peo- 
ple of the country are reading a long list 
of deserters. Governor Had'ey, un- 
doubtedly leader of the Roosevelt men 
on the floor of the convention, cannot go 
with him. Senator Borah remains in the 
old party. So does Governor Dereen. 
Governor Aldrich, of Nebraska, who was 
appointed a member of the Rooseve't 
committee of eighteen, declines to serve. 
William LL. Ward, of New York, some- 
times called the boss of West-hvster 
County, will support Mr. Taft. Charles 
R. Crane, of Chicago, will not assist Mr. 
Roosevelt in organizing a new party. 
Nor will he vote for the ex-President. 
Last, but possibly not least, Ormsby Mc- 
Harg, whose Southern contest work came 
to nothing at Chicago, joins the desert- 
ers. Judge Lindsey has incorporated a 
Progressive party in Colorado; Mr, Mc- 
Cormick has established Roosevelt head- 
quarters in Chicago, and a few Presi- 
dential electors say they intend to vote 
for Mr. Roosevelt in the Electoral Col- 
lege. But it does not appear that the 
movement for a Roosevelt party gained 
force during the week immediately fol- 
lowing the nomination of Mr. Taft and 
the announcement of a bolt. On the 
other hand, it lost something. 

Mr. La Follette has been regarded as 
a Progressive. Mr. Roosevelt now hs 
to carry the weight of his sharp denun- 
ciation. Ina long statement the Wi-con- 
sin Senator remarks thot the ex-President 
“spent weeks in carefully planning a 
‘spontaneous call’ for himself”; that “an 
enormous campaign fund” wes raised for 
him: 

“Men notoriously identified with the Steel 
Trust and the Harvester Trust became his 
most active supporters. Leading reaction- 
aries, standpatters and political bosses of the 
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Hanna and Quay type became his closest po- 
litical friends and representatives in many 
States.” 

They carried, the Senator continues, 
“the great standpat States of Illinois and 
Pennsylvania,” where “no real Progres- 
sive could have secured anything like 
such a vote,” and this “outward seeming 
of success” enabled them to win in two 
or three States that are “really Progres- 
sive”: 

“Fortunately this did not enable Roosevelt 
to secure the nomination, which would have 
compromised the Progressive movement and 
defeated real achievement for years. Upon 
Theodore Roosevelt and his followers rests 
the responsibility of having divided the Pro- 
gressives in their first national contest. Stim- 
ulated by an overmastering desire to win, they 
denounced loyalty to conviction and principle 
as stubborn selfishness. ln the convention 
they put forward no platform, no issues. They 
made no fight against the reactionary plat- 
form adopted. . They substituted vulgar per- 
sonalities and the coarse epithets of the prize 
ring for the serious consideration of great 
economic problems, and for the time being 
brought ridicule and contempt upon a great 
cause. 

It is clear that Mr. Roosevelt and his 
supporters will be opposed by those Pro- 
gressives to whom Mr. La Follette can 
appeal with confidence. Their opposi:ion 
will have some weight. The organiza- 
tion of a new party requires large ex- 
penditures and zealous devotion to great 
issues. Something in addition to a charge 
of cheating in a party convention is 
needed, especially when the charge is not 
supported by many who were in the con- 
vention as the disappointed candidate’s 
loyal representatives. 

r 
Professors and Personality 


YALE has received a great deal of un- 
welcome advertising in connection with 
Mr. Owen Johnson’s story of “Stover.” 
The discussion of social and educational 
problems at Harvard has taken another 
form than fiction. Thru the generosity 
of its founder, William G. Peckham, of 
the class of 1867, the Harvard Advocate, 
an undergraduate literary magazine, has 
offered substantial prizes for discussions 
of academic problems, and in a recent 
issue publishes three essays: one a cour- 
ageous yet conservative account of “The 
Problem of Democracy at Harvard,” by 
a member of the sophomore class, 
Charles H, Weston; “New Wine and 
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Old Bottles,” an argument for higher 
scholastic ideals, and, specifically, for 
honor degrées based upon graduate ex- 
aminations rather than upon examina- 
tions* in courses, by a graduate of one 
year’s standing, William C. Greene; and 
“A Plea for Personality in Professors,” 
by Charles Warren, class of 1889. The 
last named essay is no less interesting to 
the outsider than to the alumnus, and is 
worthy of reproduction in every news- 
paper in the country which addresses 
itself to educated readers. 

The vitality of a university’s teaching 
will depend upon the vitality of its teach- 
ers, Mr. Warren asserts; and who will 
quarrel with him? A professor may be 
a fountain-head of learning, yet he is no 
true educator unless his stream of 
knowledge carries “the electric current 
of a powerfully live personality.” Right 
here Mr. Warren quotes a paragraph 
from the late Senator Hoar’s “Auto- 
biography” : 

There can be no comparison between 
the college administrators of fifty years ago 
and those of today. It was then the policy 
of the college to call into its service great 
men who had achieved ‘eminent distinction in 
the world without. . There was something 
in the college training of that day, imperfect 
as were its instruments and slender as were 
its resources, from which more intellectual 
strength in the people was begotten than there 
is in the college training of the present. gen- 
eration. I will not undertake to account for 
it, but I think it was due in large part to the 
personality of the instructors. A youth who 
contemplated with a near and intimate knowl- 
edge the large manhood of Josiah Quincy; who 
listened to the eloquence of James Walker, or 
heard his expositions of the principal systems 
of ethics or metaphysics; or who sat at the 
feet of Judge Story as he poured forth the 
lessons of jurisprudence in a clear and inex- 
haustible stream, caught an inspiration which 
transfigured the very soul of the pupil.” 

Having made this quotation from a 
fellow graduate, the Harvard critic of 
Harvard proceeds to make its application 
unmistakable. Sympathy is the first ele- 
ment of personality, he affirms; but is 
the possession of human sympathy “the 
leading determining factor” in the. 
choice of a professor by the Harvard 
corporation? If it is, then we see the 
fulfillment of James Russell’s Lowell's 
hope : 

“To make a gentleman out of every youth 
put under our—that is, Harvard’s—charge— 





*Honor degrees are already awarded at Harvard: 
see the article, “IWarvard under Two Presidents,” in 
Tue InpEPENvENr for August 3, 1911, 
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not a conventional gentleman, but a man of 
culture, a mar of intellectual resource, a man 
of public spirit, a man of refinement, with that 
good taste which is the conscience of the 
mind, and that conscience which is the good 
taste of the soul.” 

Harvard’s millennium would, how- 
ever, have dawned if all this had come 
true. One doubts whether the authorities 
base their choice of instructors on force- 
fulness of personality and completeness 
of sympathy, but, as Mr. Warren points 
out, five of the great Harvard professors 
in recent years, men of most varied tem- 
pers and talents, all excelled in this attri- 
bute of sympathy. Nathaniel Southgate 
Shaler was more than a stirring lecturer ; 
he had a genius for friendship. Francis 
J. Child revealed in his relations with 
men “a certain quality of tender and 
genial humanity.” The secret of Charles 
Eliot Norton, who wrote these words of 
Professor Child, lay, according to Prof. 
Bliss Perry, in “the breadth of his per- 
sonal and intellectual sympathies, and his 
known constancy to all the offices and 
loyalties of friendship.” Something of 
the sort has been said, too, of Louis 
Agassiz, different as were his progres- 
sional interests, and of James Mills 
Pierce. There is monotony in the recur- 
rence of the words “friendship,” “loy- 
alty,” “sympathy,” in the tributes paid to 
Harvard’s greatest teachers by their 
pupils and associates: yet those words 
are grand words, no more sonorous than 
vital. 

There are today, at Harvard, both pro- 
fessors and instructors—yes, and under- 
paid “assistants,” too—who are rich in 
these gifts of comradeship; who natu- 
rally draw their students to them as men, 
and who develop in those students the 
faculties in which they themselves excel 
There are instructors who give of their 
time and strength to students with whom 
they have come into contact—no easy 
thing in these days of faculties overladen 
with committee meetings and swollen 
lecture courses. And these are the men 
—tho they are in a minority—who really 
educate anywhere. Too much emphasis 
has been laid, of late, on endowment, 
enrollment and equipment. These mate- 
rials in university building are just as 
likely to be exaggerated by the college 
governors beyond their real importance 
is are athletics and student clubs among 
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the “students” themselves. Personality 
remains the essential in college and out 
of it, character being inseparable from 
personality, a fact which is at the bottom 
of Mr. Owen Johnson’s attack upon the 
Yale social system no less than it is the 
kernel of Mr. Warren’s discussion of 
Harvard teaching. And whether or not 
one accepts the suggestion that the 
“leaders” in the teaching force of the 
university be reinforced by the engage- 
ment, for short periods of service, of 
successful authors, scientists, artists and 
specialists and scholars of various kinds, 
there is no denying the general truth of 
his assertion that the Harvard Corpora- 
tion (or, for that matter, the governing 
body of every university )— 

“can do no greater service to the nation at 
large than by insisting on the attributes of hu- 
man sympathy and vigorous personality in its 
professors, even tho to obtain them it may be 


obliged to accept a less degree of superior 
technical proficiency.” 


A Country Life Conference 


Tue State of Wisconsin has been said 
to be simply an expansion of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. At any rate the Uni- 
versity .of Wisconsin has succeeded in 
getting hold of the people of that State 
marvelously. It is doing a lot of think- 
ing for the people, especially thru its 
agricultural department. Not long ago 
the people were called together for a 
sort of round table conference at Madi- 
son. It was proposed to investigate and 
discuss the functions of a church and 
the business man and the country school 
and the country press and the country 
library, as bearing upon country life, and 
making it what it ought to be. Minis- 
ters and physicians and lawyers and mer- 
chants as well as professors cooperated. 
It is startling to find how much public 
sentiment has changed. All classes are 
becoming deeply interested in country 
life. 

Dean Russell probably stated the 
problem correctly, when he told the 
conference that the agricultural college 
was no longer “material” in its spirit and 
purpse ; that its highest ideal was by no 
means to make two blades of grass grow 
where one grew before ; or to make more 
corn in order to feed more hogs, and buy 
more land by selling the pork. Agricul- 
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ture has become spiritualized, so that as 
Dean Bailey expresses it the land itself 
. is a church, and every home a school, 
our high schools in the country or- 
ganizing on the same principle, that they 
are most intimately associated with the 
family, and in no sense have any other 
aim in view than to ennoble the family 
and develop it. 

Agricultural education should train for 
“a type” of living; a distinct and better 
type than has been in vogue. As Dean 
Russell says, country living should mean 
“the expression of the fullest possible 
life in the open country.” That is, the 
country should acquire, and it is steadily 
acquiring, those advantages which nat- 
urally have sprung up in town life, and 
with them it should retain all the advan- 
tages of homing with the bees and the 
birds and the brooks. There is no oc- 
casion for urging a movement back to 
the land, when that movement runs the 
settler into swamps or deserts—either 
physical or intellectual. Only when the 
country supplies the wants and needs of 
man, social and intellectual, only then 
should the call of the farm exert any 


controlling influence over our young peo- 


ple. It is quite true that the country 
must work out its own salvation, not by 
booming strawberries and cream only, 
but by booming social and religious ad- 
vantages of a superior sort. 

We are rather inclined to think that 
this Wisconsin conference marks the 
dawn of a new sort of country life. We 
do not mean that nothing of the kind has 
gone on before. Such men as Professor 
Henry and Professor Bailey have talked 
on this line for many vears, somewhat as 
prophets, but their prophecies have all 
the time been coming true. The confer- 
ence did not go beyond literal data when 
it included bankers and ministers and 
teachers and country editors as closely 
affiliated with the farmer, and united in 
working out a new spiritual life in coun- 
try homes. Rural sociology and eco- 
nomics are subjects which furnish a point 
of contact between the minister and the 
parishioner, not only more practical! but 
vastly more likely to be influential than 
the history of the Jews. One of the 
speakers defined the business of a coun- 
try minister to be “to create a better 
brand of Christians.” one who stands the 


test of social, industrial, commercial and 
political life. To this end he agrees that 
scientific agriculture, embracing all the 
specialized phases of the subject, making 
the earth to yield her increase more lib- 
erally and the rural community become 
more prosperous, is a religious problem. 
He insisted that clean citizenship in local 
politics, good roads, recreations for chil- 
dren and old people, better community 
life, sanitation for the home and the 
neighborhood, really come into the mod- 
ern creed. 

It was a banker who told the confer- 
ence that country affairs are going thru 
a revolution; that the high schools are 
now scientific schools, and our homes are 
becoming schools of domestic science. 
Well, we knew this before, but it is a 
good thing that the business men of our 
towns are beginning to apprehend that 
the general welfare is wrapped up in 
scientific work. The colleges must pre- 
pare for this turn in affairs, and they 
have got to prepare teachers able to 
comprehend the change, and to work 
along the new lines. 

The Wisconsin conference was a 
wisely conducted affair in bringing all 
classes of workers together. Farming is 
not an industry by itself. It has ab- 
sorbed recently nearly every known sci- 
ence into its daily curriculum of work. 
It is now entangling every other occu- 
pation in its success. Editors and bank- 
ers touch closely. the life of the farming 
community, and they must be called in 
to confer with the farmer, and to com- 
prehend his needs. The spirit of agricul- 
ture must be understood by all classes, 
as the contempt for “Old Hayseed” has 
passed away. Dean Russell, who led the 
conference, said that the country minis- 
ter, if he could discuss the relative merits 
of seed corn, of feeding and managing 
dairy herds, of selecting apples and 
teaching how to grow them successfully, 
would be in a position to exercise a more 
potent influence over the moral and 
spiritual needs of his parish. He would 
place agricultural college training ahead 
of Sanskrit and Greek in the training of 
the country minister. But no one during 
the conference failed to unite the phy- 
sical with the intellectual and moral. 
This is the new spirit of the age, the 
unity of body and soul, the fellowship in 
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training the muscles and the mind. The 
farmer is no more of a lubber, a mere 
toiler with tools, than is any other class 
of the community. 


Three Vetoes 


Our American theory of legislation is 
founded on the bicameral system, which 
has come to us from Great Britain, 
where it has its House of Lords and 
House of Commons. The purpose of a 
bicameral system is to put a restraint 
upon radicalism by balancing it with 
conservatism. In our lower and more 
popular house tie entire membership is 
chosen every two years, and it responds 
quickly to the wise or unwise judgment 
or passion of the people; while the mem- 
bers of the Senate hold their seats for 
six years and on!y a third of them go out 
of office at the time when all the Repre- 
sentatives return to the people who gave 
them brief authority. The Senate is the 
balance wheel which keeps the legislative 
machine from racing to destruction. 
And, as if that were not enough, our 
Constitution adds to the veto of the Sen- 
ate the veto of the President to curb the 
hasty popular will. Must we consider 
this double veto, that of the Senate and 
that of the President, as a hindrance to 
progress, or is it a brake that is put on 
in time of danger from popular passion? 

In Great Britain they have gone far- 
ther than we in removing the brake and 
in.trusting the people. First, they abol- 
ished the royal veto, which corresponds 
to the President’s veto with us. The 
King of England can veto nothing. He 
does not even dare to express an opinion 
on any proposed legislation, much less 
would he ever think of appealing to the 
people or even of advising any legisla- 
tion, as it is the duty of our President to 
do. Our President can use the “big 
stick,” but the British monarch is a King 
Log, on whom every frog can jump. We 
have assigned an enormous power to our 
President, whether in helping or hinder- 
ing legislation. We call his department 
the executive, and so it is; but it is also 
a co-ordinate legislative branch of the 
Government. 

Now again, in this past year, Great 
Britain has taken away the veto power 
also from her House of Lords. This is 


an immense constitutional change. The 
only vestige of this veto power in the 
House of Lords is that they are allowed 
to delay legislation for a year or so. 
Two bills are now before Parliament, 
having past their second reading, to 
which probably the King, and certainly 
the House of Lords, are bitterly opposed. 
One is Home Rule for Ireland and the 
other is the relief of Wales from the 
Established Church. Both bills will this 
fall pass the House of Commons and will 
be rejected by the House of Lords, but 
will be re-enacted by the House of Com- 
mons, be automatically signed by the 
King, and become laws before the end 
of next year. We should in this coun- 
try call such a procedure the most ex- 
treme if not intolerable radicalism. Great 
Britain is democratic; we are conserva- 
tive. Great Britain is all the time taking 
steps in legislation that would make us 
gasp. What is the reason? Is it be- 
cause here two vetoes stand in the way? 

But there is with us yet another veto, a 
third brake that halts the legislative ma- 
chine; it is the Supreme Court. A law 
may pass the House, then squeeze thru 
the Senate, and even escape the Presi- 
dent’s veto, and then be annulled by the 
Supreme Court. This has often been 
done. Perhaps four members of the 
Supreme Court support a law and five 
members declare it unconstitutional; 
then the fifth has the power to thwart 
the will of the people as exprest by the 
votes of over four hundred Representa- 
t'ves, ninety-four Senators and _ the 
President of the United States. So care- 
ful were the framers of our Constitution 
that no sudden gust of popular feeling 
shall change the established order. 
Where Great Britain allows no veto we 
allow three. 

Are we then in a worse case than are 
our British brethren? Many would think 
so. It is very likely that were we to call 
a fresh constitutional convention we 
should considerably liberalize our pres- 
ent Constitution. And yet there is no 
great call for a change. We are getting 
along fairly well. We are very much 
better off than Great Britain was before 
she ended the veto of the House of 
Lords. The composition of the House of 
Lords made it permanently and surely 
conservative. There was no hope for a 
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progressive measure. We have such 
hope. The Senate is not a permanent 
body, like the House of Lords. It is re- 
sponsive to the people, if not as respon- 
sive as- the House of Representatives. 
Four years ends the term of two-thirds 
of the members, and six-years makes an 
entirely new deal. The President may 
veto a law, but the people can replace 
him every four years. The Supreme 
Court may reject a law as unconstitu- 
tional, but its membership is constantly 
changing, new members being nominated 
by the President and confirmed by the 
Senate. And if all these methods of 
relief fail, and the desired law is found 
unconstitutional, the Constitution itself 
can be changed. We hear it said that it 
is not easy to amend the Constitution. 
It does take time, but it is not impossible. 
It is not so very long a time since the 
Supreme Court declared the national in- 
come tax law unconstitutional; but Con- 
gress sent an amendment down to the 
States for approval, and this next winter 
the Sixteenth Amendment will be added 
to the Constitution. It now lacks the 
votes of only three States, and these will 
easily be found in Pennsylvania, West 
Virginia, Florida, Louisiana, Wyoming 
and Utah, which have not yet ratified or 
rejected the amendment. What Great 
Britain can do in progressive legislation 
in two years it may take us six years to 
do. Perhaps it is just as well that we 
should take six years about it. Neither 
the Senate nor the Supreme Court is yet 
to be classed as obsolescent. 


When Mr. Bryan telegraphed 
to each of the aspirants for 
the Democratic nomination 
asking them to unite with him in 
opposing the selection of Judge Alton B. 
Parker as temporary chairman of the 
Baltimore Convention, on the ground 
that he represents the anti-progressive 
wing of the party, Governor Foss, of 
Massachusetts; Governor Marshall, of 
Indiana, and Governor Baldwin, of Con- 
necticut, all declined to join Mr. Bryan; 
cenly Governor Wilson, of New Jersey, 
stood with him. Speaker Champ Clark 
said, “The supreme consideration should 
be to avoid any discord in the conven- 
tion,” and that “all should join in the in- 
terest of harmony.” Harmony is a good 
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thing, and when all think right, or all 
think wrong, there can be harmony. But 
where vital interests are involved har- 
mony is usually the plea of the worser 
side. It means the giving up of princi- 
ple for policy, for it is the advocates of a 
high principle who are asked to yield or 
to keep silent for the sake of harmony. 
The real issues at the Baltimore conven- 
tion would have been obscured if Mr. 
Bryan had not three times, in spite of 
harmony, pressed the issue to a division, 
and so forced the convention to assert its 
progressive faith against the solid ninety 
votes of Tammany. Speaker Clark’s 
plea for “harmony” and success as the 
chief consideration gained him no help, 
except in a few useless votes from New 
York. 


We record the death, at 
the age of eighty-four, 
of David W. Bartlett. 
l‘or over twenty years, including the 
period of the Civil War, the initials 
“D. W. B.” were signed to the weekly 
letters of Tue INDEPENDENT’s Washing- 
ton correspondence. They were read 
with the greatest interest, and we have 
old subscribers who can attest their 
value. Mr. Bartlett was in warm sym- 
pathy with the position of THe INpe- 
PENDENT, for he was one of the editors 
of The National Era, at the time when 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin” saw the light. 
When the war broke out he was com- 
missioned to carry despatches to General 
Wool, in New York, but the railroad 
tracks had been torn up for miles by 
Southerners, and Maryland secessionists 
patrolled the roads, so that he had to 
travel by unfrequented routes, driving 
by night across mountains to reach a 
point where a train could be taken with 
safety. At the age of nineteen he had 
joined the editorial staff of the Hartford 
Republican, and soon went to Washing- 
ton and was correspondent also for the 
New York Evening Post and the Spring- 
field Republican. He withdrew from 
thi$ service to become secretary of the 
Chinese Legation. It was after this that 
Mary Clemmer Ames became our Wash- 
ington correspondent. Mr. Bartlett was 
the author of the first “Life of Abraham 
Lincoln” and of books of travel abroad, 
and his “Life of Lady Jane Grey” still 
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has a considerable sale. He died June 
14, at his residence in West Haven, 
Conn. He was a man of fine character 
and an able journalist, who had the re- 
spect of all who knew him. 


French Congress Or papers have been 
in Quebec so submerged with the 


reports of the conven- 
tions that they have not had the space to 
mention an important congress in Que- 
bec for the preservation of the use of 
the French language and the religion 
associated with it, in Canada. This past 
week Quebec has overflowed with racial 
and ecclesiastical enthusiasm.. Three 
archbishops, a dozen or so bishops, and 
every order of monk that ever wore a 
tonsure were in the streets and the 
assemblies. The congress opened on the 
Feast of St. Jean Baptiste, and with the 
first comers was Mgr. Mathieu, Bishop 
of Regina, with 500 pilgrims from the 
Northwest, followed by a multitude of 
other pilgrims and worshipers who at- 
tended the opening mass at St. Sauveur 
Church and witnessed the dedication of 
a statue in honor of its first curé. We 
have received the medal of the congress, 
with its motto, in French, which says, 
“It is Our Dear Speech which Keeps us 
Brothers” ; and the children on the street 
wore sashes tied over the shoulder bear- 
ing the inscription, “Parlons la Langue 
-Frangaise pour Parler a Dieu.” The 
maintenance of an ancestral language in 
another environment is the best way to 
maintain also the ancient traditions and 
manners and to escape the pressure of 
new ideas and institutions. The leaders 
of French Canada understand this, and 
know it the best way to preserve their 
old influence. But the tens of thousands 
who are migrating to the United States 
and going back again are carrying with 
them a new influence as well as learning 
the prevalent English language. 


Latin puns and 
Jokes, Latin and Greek jokes are not very 

familiar in these 
davs in which Latin is fast following 
Greek, and we are obliged to Professor 
Gildersleeve, in the last issue of The 
American Journal of Philology, for re- 
covering a story of Frischlin, a German 
teacher of the sixteenth century, who 





once proposed for discussion the thesis 
that “The world is one’—“‘Mundus 
dumtaxat unus est.” A stupid Savoyard 
based his contradiction on Luke 16:17, 
“Nonne decem mundi facti sunt,” as if 
translated “Were there not ten worlds 
made?” Instead of correcting the error 
Frischlin kept his countenance and an- 
swered gravely: “But do not the words 
read, “Where are the nine??” When 
Prof. James H. Hadley was a tutor in 
Yale College—so we have heard in the 
elder days—a certain student’s inferior 
scholarship brought his case before the 
faculty for removal ; but Professor Good- 
rich pleaded for him because he had 
heard him offer such fervent petitions in 
prayer meetings. He was allowed fur- 
ther grace, but Tutor Hadley begged that 
he be told that his position was a precare- 
ous one. A better college witticism of 
the sort was that perpetrated by the son 
of Rufus Choate at Amherst College, but 
this was in a Greek recitation. Professor 
Tyler had Choate read the first lines in 
Plato’s “Gorgias,” in which Socrates, 
having entered just as Gorgias had fin- 
ished his lecture, remarks, “So I have, as 
they say, come after the feast and am too 
late.” “Yes,” replies one of the auditors, 
“and an excellent” (astcias) “feast it 
was.” “What,” asked Professor Tyler. 
“is the force of the word asteias?” “It 
comes,” said young Choate, “from astu 
(Greek word for city), “and indicates the 
character of the: feast.” This bright 
young student was killed in the Civil 
War. But to return to Scripture, that 
was a shrewd Franciscan monk who 
preached ‘a vigorous sermon against the 
new astronomy from the text “O viri 
Galilei, quare statis in calum aspicien- 
tes?” which he rendered, “O men of Gal- 
ileo, why stand ye gazing up into the 
heavens?” Doubtless our readers could 
remind us of a hundred other classical 
witticisms equal to these ; but we will add 


‘ only the complaint of a preacher in the 


same old days because the canons of the 
Church were giving way for the cannons 
of battle, the mitre for nitre, and Saint 
Peter for saltpeter. 


A county high school in Wisconsin 
gathered five thousand people to attend 
its graduating exercises, held in a huge 
tent. It is so that the people used to 
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flock to college commencements over 
half a century ago. Now, here in the 
East, the people do not go to a com- 
mencement, but the alumni do. It is 
they, with their class rivalries for big 
attendance, that swarm the campus. The 
elder way was better, for it indicated the 
affection of the people for the schools 
that had taught their boys, and the fel- 
lowship of town and gown—only that in 
those days the graduate did not separate 
himself from his fellows by cap and 
gown. A decidedly regrettable late fea- 
ture of these commencements is the 
appearance of the younger classes in the 
most ridiculous garb they can invent, as 
if a college were not a serious institu- 
tion, but a clown’s circus. Of course, it 
is the most rattle-brained of the classes 
that concoct and impose these monstros- 
ities, and sometimes set up a bar in their 
headquarters. Even graduates of a 
year’s standing, too young to vote for 
alumni trustee, ought to have learned 
some sobriety since leaving college, if 
they learned none in classic halls. 


Some of the Southern State univer- 
sities are learn’ng that the things nearest 
to them is what they most need to study, 
and they are turning their attention to 
the social and industrial condition of the 
negroes at their hand. The effect must 
be good. Now Professor Dillard, in 
executive charge of the Jeans Fund and 
the Slater Fund for the education of ne- 
groes, has called a commission of profes- 
sors from eleven Southern universities 
to make a study of the adjustment of 
relations between the white and colored 
people. Influence for better relations 
ought to come from such a body of men. 
Possibly a similar commission from 
eleven of the leading colleges for colored 
men in the South could give aid by a 
similar investigation, which would sup- 
plement the studies of the sociological 
department of Atlanta University, 


On June 23, Edward Albert, Prince 
of Wales, was eighteen years old. That 
means that he is old enough to assume 
the full royal rights were his father to 
die. But he is not of age, nor will he be 
of age until, like any other boy, he is 
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twenty-one—and when twenty-one it will 
not be lawful for him to marry without 
paternal consent. To be his own master 
in marriage he must be twenty-five. 
Thus at eighteen he can rule as King of 
Great Britain and Ireland and Emperor 
of India, but cannot choose a wife. In- 
deed, it is thought, under British law, 
that it requires less experience and train- 
ing to rule the British Empire than it 
does to rule a wife. 


What the lawyers think of the judges 
ought to be of value. The Pennsylvania 
Bar Association met last week, and its 
members voted down almost unanimous- 
ly a recommendation from its judicial 
committee that the State give up the sys- 
tem of electing judges and make them 
appointive. It was the general view 


that the people had elected good judges; 
and one speaker who defended the elec- 
tive system said that he had been de- 
feated by an excellent jurist who would 
never have been appointed because a 
Democrat. 


The separation of Church and State in 
France is putting life into the Churches. 
Since that date, nine new Catholic par- 
ishes have been established in Paris and 
fifteen in its immediate neighborhood, 
and twenty-four chapels have been built, 
providing forty-eight new religious cen- 
ters. And yet the law of separation is _ 
bemoaned, so slow are some people to 
recognize their mercies. 


We observe among the names of the 
four new peers in the annual birthday 
honors that of Sir Francis A. Channing, 
which will interest American readers. 
Lord Channing is the son of.the famous 
American Unitarian clergyman, the Rev 
W. H. Channing. He is a man of great 
public spirit, and much devoted to the 
development of agriculture and reforms. 


The constitutional convention now sit- 
ting in Concord, N. H., has rejected 
woman suffrage by a vote of 208 to 140. 
That is decidedly hopeful for New 
Hampshire, nearly three to four in favor 
of the women. Tt will come before very 
long. 
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Darwin P. Kingsley 


THE New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany has just issued an interesting little 
pamphlet, entitled “The First Five Years 
of President Kingsley’s Administration.” 
It furnishes the peg on which to hang 
the following remarks : 

On June 17, 1907, Darwin P. Kings- 
ley, then vice-president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, was elected 
president of that institution following a 
service in various capacities which began 
in 1889. He became the chief executive 
officer in the largest life insurance com- 
pany in the world at a time when, as the 
result of a government examination into 
the whole life insurance organization, 
the old order under which it had been 
established and had grown to gigantic 
proportions was, by legislative enact- 
ment, swept out of existence, and a new 
one, strange in many particulars, erected 
on the remains. The old policy contracts 
were interdicted for the future, and 
others, formulated and prescribed by the 
State, ordered in their place; unre- 
stricted freedom in securing new busi- 
ness was abolished, and companies of 
the class of the New York Life were 
forbidden to accept an aggregate of new 
insurance in excess of $150,000,000 a 
year; old expense systems were suspend- 
ed for one devised by the State. The 
changes were radical—in many respects 
fundamental—and for a comparatively 
brief period the companies, unable to 
respond to them readily, lapsed into a 
state of coma. 

It was this set of conditions which 
confronted President Kingsley when he 
assumed the responsibilities of guiding 
the destinies of the company. He knew 
from long experience that the situation 
bristled with difficulties; he realized to 
the full the unwisdom of much that the 
new laws required; he possessed an 
effective and superb agency plant with a 
Capacity two or three times too large 
and powerful for the work the State per- 
mitted the company to do; there were 
thousands of old and faithful agents all 


over the civilized world facing the loss 
of their positions and incomes. But he 
resolutely applied himself to the task he 
had accepted, and day by day, with pa- 
tient persistence sought to successfully 
readjust the company to its new environ- 
ment. 

Willingly obedient to the laws which 
he knew were in some ways injurious to 
the best interests of the companies, he 
lost no opportunity of voice or pen to 
make the legislative mistakes plain to the 
people and to plead for their correction. 
Upon accepting the presidency he said: 

“The law must be observed in spirit as well 
as in letter, and that keen sense of justice and 
love of fair play, which in the end always 
marks the judgments of the American people, 
may be trusted to remedy excesses and correct 
evils in the laws themselves, just as it can be 
trusted to remedy excesses and correct evils 
by process of law.” 

In an address to the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, December, 
1907, he said: 

“Time has pointed out some of the errors 
made by the Legislative Committee and some 
of the errors made by the Legislature. They 
are such errors as have always been made by 
honest men asking reform. They are errors, 
however, which to a considerable degree can 
be remedied, and a remedy is demanded by 
the imperial position of this State, by the in- 
terests of the citizens of this State, by the ex- 
isting obligations of the citizens of the State 
to the <itizenship of the world.” 

In 1908 the law was amended permit- 
ting a greater degree of freedom in ex- 
penditures for new business. It is im- 
possible in this place to hint at the great 
public labors performed by Mr. Kings- 
ley in this matter while discharging the 
exacting duties as chief executive of the 
company. 

His first five years as president are 
marked by substantial achievement: The 
company’s total income has risen from 
$100,890,180 to $112,669,667 ; its assets 
from $474,567,673 to $684,684,686, and 
its total insurance in force has increased 
$72,500,000. Mr. Kingsley has proven 
himself the equal—and in some respects 
the superior—of the very able men who 
have occupied the presidential chair of 
the New York Life Insurance Company. 
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Securities and Trade 


THE market for securities on the New 
York Stock Exchange continued. last 
week, to be a narrow one, Owing to po- 
litical events, but it was not depressed. 
Transactions amounted to only 1,487,806 
shares, against 1,265,738 in the week pre- 
ceding. There was dulness, but also a 
firm undertone, and prices at the end 
showed a slight net gain. Changes af- 
fecting the three stocks which furnished 
41 per cent. of the business were as fol- 
lows: Steel, +1; Union Pacific, +%; 
Reading, —%. General trade reports 
were encouraging. Optimism was stug- 
gested by the condition of the steel indus- 
try. Mills were working almost to the 
limit of their capacity, and still were un- 
able to meet promptly the demand for 
consumption. All the manufacturers 
added $1 per ton to the price of bars, 
structural shapes and plates. Many are 
surprised because recent political events 
have not, so far as can be learned, affect- 
ed general trade or the securities mar- 
ket. Probably these events have restrict- 
ed speculation in stocks, but they have 
not depressed prices. On the contrary, 
prices have been rising slowly. 


A Ship Company’s Report 


Ow1ncG to the loss of the “Titanic,” 
the annual report, published last week, of 
the International Mercantile Marine 
Company attracted more attention thz un 
has usually been given to this company’s 
financial statements. The report, how- 
ever, relates only to the calendar year 
tott. It is well known that the com- 
pany’s stock issues and bonds do not have 
a high rating in the market. The com- 
mon stock ($49,921,800), par $100, is 
quoted at $4.50; sales of the cumulative 
6 per cent. preferred ($51,731,000) were 
made last week at $18; and the 4% per 
cent. bonds ($71,000,000) were selling at 
65%. No dividend has been paid on the 
preferred since 1902, dnd the accumu- 
lated liability exceeds $37,000,000. At 
the end of last year, however, there ‘" 
evidence of improvement. A deficit, 





1909, of $1,297,000 in the profit and loss 
surplus had been displaced by $821,062 
on the right side, altho annual allowances 
for depreciation had been considerably 
below the average observed by conserva- — 
tive ship companies. Last year’s allow- 
ance was $3,736,793, for a fleet of 120 
ships, valued at nearly $190,000,000. At 
the end of the year, the insurance fund 
was a little more than $2,000,000. But 
the company’s share of the “Titanic” loss 
is estimated to be more than $3,000,000. 
Among the many who have reason to 
deplore the loss of that ship, and to re- 
gret the recklessness which invited a dis- 
aster, are the holders of the company’s 
stock and bonds. 


... Toronto capitalists are forming a 
combination of Canada’s flour mills, and 
it is expected that sixty mills will enter it. 


..James J. Hill resigned the chair- 
manship of the Great Northern Rail- 
road’s board on the Ist, withdrawing 
from active participation in the com- 
pany’s business, and thus completing 
thirty-three years of railway service in 
the Northwest. 


..A merger of two Brazilian com- 
panies controlled in Canada and London 
—the Sao Paulo Tramway and Light 
Company and the Rio Janeiro Tramway, 
Light and Power Company—has been in- 
corporated at Ottawa, with a capital 
stock of $120,000,000. Sir William Mac- 
kenzie, of Toronto, is chairman, and F. 
S. Pearson, of London, president. 


.A recent census report shows that 
387, 71 persons were engaged, in 1909, 
in the manufacture of cotton goods in 
this country. ‘The capital invested was 
$822,237,592, and $628,391,813 was the 
value of the product in that year. In 
number of employees and in value of 
product Massachusetts was first (its 
share of the entire industry being about 
30 per cent.), North Carolina second, 
South Carolina third, and Rhode Island 
fourth. 











